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You have heard the admiration in the voices of your friends as they spoke of it... noted its 
gracious perfections on the highways. But only after you, yourself, have driven and experienced the 
Chrysler Imperial’s matchless performance will you understand why it is becoming the first choice 
among the discriminating ... the new leader of the world’s fine cars. More and more, those 


who can afford any motor car in the world, choose the Imperial by Chrysler. 
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In the early days of the nation, 
it took 85 people out of every 100 
to produce food — today it takes 
only 15. Some $12 billion of farm 
machinery, including 6 million 
tractors and trucks, spells the dif- 
ference. 

With tractor-drawn plow, one 
man now tills more land in an hour 
than two men driving eight horses 
plowed in a day. A farm worker 
Operating a tractor now seeds 60 
acres, in the time it took to seed 
15 with a two-horse team. Crops 
are harvested in less than a quar- 
ter the time it took with animal 
power. Wheat is cut and threshed 
—corn picked and shucked — 


Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





They hitched a motor to the plow 
...and the Age of Abundance was born 


potatoes dug, cleaned, sorted and 
bagged —and scores of other farm- 
ing operations performed — all by 
machine. 

Thus has come about a new age 
of abundance. Mechanized equip- 
ment has both increased the out- 
put of food and furthered the use 
of modern soil management 
methods to maintain and improve 
soil productivity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


817200 
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To the great agricultural im ple- 
ment industry — with its funda- 
mental “grass roots touch”—goes 
much of the credit for helping 
the farmer achieve his tremendous 
capacity to produce. Working to- 
gether under a free competitive 
system, farmers and implement 
makers are adding abundantly to 
the strength, health and welfare 
of the nation. 
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Only the LifeGuard principle gives you 
positive safety in any blowout! 











Blowout-safe! Experience has shown 
* that only a double air chamber gives 

you positive safety in a blowout emer- 

gency! If outer chamber blows out, 
LifeGuard inner chamber still holds air 
—enough air to allow you to 
come to a safe, controlled, 
straight-line stop. 


2 Puncture-safe! Goodyear punc- 
e ture-sealant (a layer of gum 
rubber) flows into hole, seals 
puncture without loss of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes can be removed 
and re-used in at least three 
sets of tires for 100,000 miles 
or more of blowout-safe, punc- 
ture-safe driving! 
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Blowout-safe! Puncture-safe! 





You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 





No longer need you worry about 
he danger of blowouts or the incon- 
venience of punctures! 

Now Goodyear brings you the 
New LifeGuard Safety Tube. This 
reat new Goodyear development 
ives you not just partial protection, 
ut actually makes a blowout harm- 
ess, seals its own punctures! 

Only the LifeGuard double air- 
hamber principle gives positive 
rotection against all blowouts. 

And it’s re-usable! Remember this 
mportant fact—it’s re-usable, This 
is the on/y complete blowout and 
uncture protection that doesn’t 
ar out when your tires wear out! 

Figure the savings yourself: you 
eed to buy a set of the New Life- 


The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 


Guard Safety Tubes only once in 
100,000 miles! You spread the cost 
over three or more sets of tires! For 
when your tires wear out, you sim- 
ply purchase Goodyear tires at the 
regular price. Remove the LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes from your old tires and 
install in your new tires. 


Thus you save 20% to 43% per 
wheel! You get the surest protection 
against both blowoutsand punctures! 


And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more 
than 5 times longer than natural- 
rubber tubes. 


See your Goodyear dealer today. 
Get the complete story of re-usable 
blowout and puncture protection. 
The kind of practical protection 
every motorist can afford! 





You can use New LifeGuards in your present 
tires! End the danger of blowouts, the 
inconvenience of flat tires today! If your 
tires are still good, get your Goodyear 
dealer to equip them with a set of New 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes. You can use 
them in at least three sets of tires. 





Only multi-MILLION-mile proved protection! 
In17 years, in millions of miles, we know 
of no case of failure of the LifeGuard 
principle in a blowout. Goodyear punc- 
ture-sealant employsa principle similar to 
the combat-proved Goodyear bullet-proof 
gas tank used in military planes. 


+ GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 








Who’s who? To many Americans the 
1952 presidential campaign, by last week 
end, must have seemed as confusing as 
Alice’s tea party in Wonderland. 

By the time the primary campaign 
closed in Wisconsin, that State’s voters 
were presented with this bewildering 
array: 

A vote for Truman might be a vote 
against Truman ... There were two com- 
peting Truman slates. 

A vote for Kefauver was not neces- 
sarily a vote against Truman .. . The 
Tennessee Senator didn’t make the Ad- 
ministration an issue. 

A vote for Stassen was only half a vote 
for Stassen . He promised the voters 
he would turn half his delegates over to 
General Eisenhower. 

A vote for Warren might turn out to 
be a vote for Eisenhower . . . Some of his 
delegates promised to switch to the Gen- 
eral if their man looked weak by Con- 
vention time. 

A vote for Eisenhower was almost im- 
possible. There were no Eisenhower del- 
egates on the ballot. 

There was only one place on the ballot 
where things were exactly as they seemed 
...A vote for Taft was just that—a vote 
for Taft. 


Logistics. As usual, the speeches got the 
headlines at last week’s Democratic love 
feast—the annual Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in a Washington, D. C. armory 

But there was more to the affair 
than oratory. 

A few vital statistics show what it 
takes to feed such a throng of Democrats 
at one sitting: 

The chefs fixed up 3,100 pounds of 
steak . . . 7,500 pounds of potatoes . 
3,000 pounds of string beans . . . 15,000 
rolls . . . 13,000 macaroons . . . and 300 
gallons of coffee. 

Incidental supplies included two cases 
of matches . . . 20,000 doilies . . . 1,240 
serving trays 


. eight mops .. . eight 









eight dustpans .. . and 40 
garbage cans. 
Also: four tons of ice cubes. . . 40 gal- 


brooms 


lons of olives . .. and 1,300 “No Tipping” 
signs—or a little better than two to each 
Waiter. 


Tourist attraction. Two days before 
the Democratic dinner, Harry Truman 
put the finishing touches on his speech 
‘ took one last swim at Key West, 
Fla... . and took off for Washington ... 
As he did so, the merchants of Key West 
wondered wistfully if he ever would be 
back—as President. 

Their interest was not just sentimental. 

The Winter White House has attracted 
a lot of visitors to Key West in recent 
years .. . And visitors, enough of them, 
mean good business ... Mr. Truman has 
promised to return after the November 
election, whatever happens ... But Harry 
Truman, retiring President, might not be 
the same tourist attraction as Harry Tru- 
man, President. 


Speed-up. Spring was busting out all 
over the White House grounds last week 
—a few days ahead of the rest of Wash- 
ington. , 

Thick new lawns—hothouse-grown in 
advance of the season—were rolled out 
around the remodeled mansion . . . Potted 
flowers from Government greenhouses 
were planted in the new beds . . . Gar- 
deners transplanted blossoming shrubs 
from somewhere along the walks and 
. As their last job on the 
house itself, workmen put up the sum- 
mer screens. 

By the time the Trumans moved in, 
the White House was a colorful gar- 
den spot in the middle of a capital 
that had not yet cast off completely 
the drabness of winter . Everything 
was in readiness for the first house guests 
of the season—the state visit of Queen 
Juliana and her Prince Consort of the 
Netherlands. 
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Some Common Fallacies About 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a 
major cause of heart disease in middle age 
and later years. Directly or indirectly, it 
claims the lives of about 200,000 of our 


citizens annually. 


Yet, medical science can do much for people 
with high blood pressure. Doctors say, how- 
ever, that certain false beliefs which many 


That an increase in blood pressure is 
always a sign of trouble. This is not 
true. In fact, everybody’s blood pres- 
sure varies from time to time as a 
result of physical activity or emotional 
strain. 

Such temporary rises are perfectly 
normal and are not a sign of trouble. 
However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate 
a tendency toward hypertension. 


It is always important to have the 
doctor determine whether blood pres- 
sure is persistently higher than it should 
be, and to search for the underlying 
causes, 


Among the agencies that are spon- 
soring studies on diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
Today there is real hope that the 
research attack will provide increas- 
ingly effective weapons against these 
diseases. 


people have about this condition sometimes 
make treatment more difficult. By replacing 
fallacies with facts, patients are helped to 
develop a calm mental outlook—an important 


factor in controlling hypertension. 


That nothing can be done to control 
high blood pressure. Far from it! Under 
living and working conditions specified 
by the doctor, high blood pressure may 
clear up in some cases before it has a 
chance to damage the heart and blood 
vessels. 

In all cases, however, close and con- 
tinued cooperation with the doctor in 
every phase of treatment is essential. 
This is why everyone—especially those 
who are middle-aged or older, those 
who have a family history of hyperten- 
sion, or those who are overweight— 
should have periodic health examina- 
tions. 
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Listed below are some of the common fal- 
lacies about high blood pressure, and some 
medical facts which may be reassuring. 


That high blood pressure demands 
restriction in all activity. On the con- 
trary, many people who have this con- 
dition continue to enjoy active, useful 
lives simply by following the doctor’s 
advice. 

Among measures which the doctor 
also may suggest to help lower blood 
pressure are: practice moderation in every 
physical activity; avoid emotional ex- 
tremes; keep weight normal; get plenty of 
rest; have frequent medical check-ups. 

By carefully observing these precau- 
tions, many people with high blood 
pressure can live long and nearly normal 
lives, 


Please send me acopy of } 
your booklet, 552-K, ‘‘ Your 
Heart.” 
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Q What is the role of beer in time 
of national emergency? 
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‘A The War L 
N« 
1e War Labor Board 
in 1945 held that b 
. _- . 
~~ 
is essential to public morale. 
Whenever our nation makes a concerted __versation after work, over a glass of beer 
effort to increase production, there is —has been found to work wonders in 
bound to be a strain on industrial workers. “easing the pressure” on these men and 
Their hours are usually longer... there is |§ women who are engaged in such vital and , 
greater necessity for overtime and night- arduous jobs. 
- . 7 ° - E 
work ... often they take jobs hundreds In 1945 the War Labor Board summed 
c 2 eae oe ed C : ; . ‘ 
of miles away from home and family. it up when it ruled that an interruption in 
The opportunity for a little relaxation the production of beer “threatened sub- 





in their leisure time—perhaps a bit of con- stantial interference with the war effort.” 


EQS, 
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United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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CAPITAL OMOFrrow AHEAD 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Eisenhower popularity is affecting Democrats as well as Republicans. 
Democratic nomination for President doesn't appear as attractive if the 
Republican candidate is to be Eisenhower instead of Taft or Someone else. 
The General, in opinion of most Democrats, would be very hard to beat. 
They do not hold the same opinion of other Republican aspirants for nomination. 
Result is that Eisenhower's demonstrated strength is causing leaders in the 











Democratic Party to re-examine their position. 


Democratic plight, on the surface, appears to be this: 

i President Truman seems to be quite willing to retire if he can find a man 
satisfactory to him to head the party ticket. Truman willingness to retire 
probably would be strengthened if Eisenhower runs as Republican nominee. 

Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, is satisfactory to Mr. Truman. But 
Governor Stevenson, already reluctant, may become more reluctant as the opponent 
of the General. He might even refuse a draft. 

Remember, too, that the Republicans nominate before the Democrats. What 
the Republicans do at their Convention is quite likely to have a bearing on what 
the Democrats will do when they meet to select a candidate. 











When it comes to other candidates for the Democratic nomination: 

Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee, is a willing candidate, but he lacks the 
support of any Strong organization within thé party. 

Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, has only the barest outside chance. 

Senator Russell, of Georgia, has the support of the South, but will run 
into opposition from Truman forces. Mr. Truman can scarcely be expected to ac- 
cept a Southern Democrat, since that wing of the party already has repudiated him. 

Upshot: Mr. Truman may be forced to run again simply because the selection 
of another candidate is so difficult. 











: If it is to be Eisenhower for the Republicans, however, Senator Russell 
could become a logical Democratic choice. AS a candidate, he would hold the 
party together for four years at least. Mr. Truman as a candidate would be sure 
to split the party. Southerners really mean to bolt from Truman. Problem of 
Democrats, actually, is to find a man that North and South will Support. 





Campaign for Republican nomination, however, is not yet ended. 

Senator Taft will not quit. He has strong organization Support, able to 
line up a considerable number of delegates to the Convention. 

Eisenhower's return, expected in May, will be the signal to step up the 
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campaign for the General that already is gaining strength. 

Republican contest now has switched from a "Stop Taft" movement, sparked 
originally by Harold Stassen and Governor Warren of California, to a "Stop Ike* 
movement led by backers of Senator Taft and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Stassen and Warren are both in the Eisenhower camp. It is narrowing to a 
contest between the Senator from Ohio and the General from Kansas. 





Steel-wage issue is complicating Mr. Truman's problems. 
Philip Murray, head of the steel union, will not accept much less than the 
Wage Board's proposal for a 17.5-cents-an-hour raise, plus fringe benefits. 








Steel companies will not pay the raise without a compensating price rise. 
They figure that the proposal will add $12 a ton to steel costs. 

Bargaining between steel union and management is deadlocked. 

Decision ultimately will have to come from the Government. 





Government problem is to come up with a face-saving solution that will 





give the workers their raise, the industry its price rise, and still retain a 
semblance of price and wage control in general. 

Steel strike will be avoided. Official hope is that a settlement will be 
reached before the steel union calls a strike. If a strike is called anyway, a 
Taft-Hartley injunction could postpone it for 80 days. Mr. Truman would not 
like this device, but may get no alternative. A prolonged strike in the steel 
industry really would threaten the country's stability. 








It is doubtful, however, that a price rise in steel would touch off an 
immediate upturn in the price spiral. Market conditions right now do not 
encourage a broad price rise. Buyers display a lot of price consciousness. 
Sellers have to attract them with price cuts. That general condition is not 
expected to change quickly because steel prices are raised. 


Do not expect Congress to pass much important legislation this session. 
Prevailing mood in Congress is to avoid laws that stir up political trouble. 

Appropriations will be cut, but not much. Defense budget will be adopted 
almost as presented, despite charges of waste in the arms build-up. 








Control law, providing for price-wage controls and material allocations, 





is to be extended for a year in approximately its present form. 
Fair-trade laws, providing for price fixing between factory and store, are 
not to be revived. This is a hot political issue. 





Tidelands oil is not likely to be returned to States this year. 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii is a dead issue for this session. 





St. Lawrence Seaway is unlikely to get any action, either. 
Foreign-aid funds will be trimmed, but they still will be large. Each 








Congress, since World War II, has supported most of Mr. Truman's foreign policy 
after the chips were down. This time it will not be very different. 


Korean-truce talks still offer no signs of getting anywhere. 





Stalemate war in Korea could continue right into the election campaign. 





But there is not much likelihood of revived large-scale fighting in Korea. 

Bigger war in Europe seems unlikely, too. Stalin's peace offer to Germany 
appears to bar any early Russian military thrust. Outlook is for the "cold war" 
to continue along much the same lines as in the past. 
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Chrome plating tanks at The Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, Sharonville, 
Ohio. Picture shows filtration connec- 
tions of Republic Rubber Acid Suc- 
tion Hose. These flexible units outlast 
metal. They also provide a mobility 
of siphoning action that keeps the en- 
tire tank bottom clear of dirt. 
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Case history of—HANDLING ACID THROUGH RUBBER HOSE 


Getting a flexible carrier that could handle 
chrome plating solution was the problem facing 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company at their Sharon- 
ville, Ohio plant. 

The solution, in addition to being highly 
acid, is saturated with ionized particles of nickel. 
Ordinary rubber hose had a tendency to pick up 
these particles. What's more, the acid eventually 
penetrated to inner hose reinforcements, which 
were destroyed. 

Carriers of metal pipe were no better. In the 
first place, they weren't flexible. The acid slowly 
dissolved the pipe wall, leaving a dangerously 
thin shell that could give out any time without 
warning. 

What was the answer? Well, Auto-Lite called 
in their local Republic Rubber Distributor, an 
expert in Industrial Rubber applications, who 
recommended use of Republic Acid Suction Hose. 


This flexible carrier is specially built to with- 
stand action of either acids or alkalies. It’s made 
with rugged abrasion-resistant cover, a sealed-in, 
metal-reinforced carcass and a tube that can han- 
dle caustic liquids at temperatures up to 150°F. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company is highly 
pleased with the performance of this Republic 
Rubber Hose. They like the quick, sure way Re- 
public Distributors diagnose, then solve difficult 
problems in the application of Industrial Rubber 
Products. 

We suggest that you may also enjoy doing 
business with a company that for 52 years has 
specialized both in building better rubber 
products and giving you better service at the 
local level. 

Write today for special product information 
and the name of your nearby Republic 


Distributor. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 





Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








Strike Threat Aids British Doctors . . . Stassen Drive 
Near Collapse? . . . French Propaganda Rises in U. S. 


Representative John W. McCor- 
mack’s statement that Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower should resign his NATO 
command if he is an active candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
President is being taken as the begin- 
ning of a Democratic Party attack on 
the General. McCormack seldom 
makes statements of such political 
import without prior discussion with 
party leaders. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen’s switch to semisup- 
port of Eisenhower in the Wisconsin 
primary is a tip-off that he thinks his 
campaign now is as Close to collapse 
as it was about this time four years 
ago, when he was smothered by New 
York’s Governor Thomas Dewey. 


co oe 


John Foster Dulles is not expected to 
take a very active part in the Repub- 
lican primary campaign even though 
he has severed his connections with 
the State Department. Dulles, as Re- 
publican adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, has kept on good terms with 
both the Taft and Eisenhower fac- 
tions in the party. 


x *«* * 


John D. M. Hamilton, Eastern cam- 
paign manager for Senator Robert 
A. Taft, is under heavy attack by 
some of Taft's political advisers in 
Congress. Hamilton is getting the 
blame for Taft's defeat in New Hamp- 
shire and his troubles in New Jersey. 
Critics of the campaign say Taft 
should concentrate on getting dele- 
gates and stay out of popularity con- 
tests. 


x * * 


Representative Cecil R. King (Dem.), 
of California, is now turning his atten- 
tion to businessmen who have used 
improper influence in settling tax 
cases. His subcommittee investigating 
the Internal Revenue Bureau is trying 
to turn off the heat that has been on 
the Administration in connection with 
tax scandals. 


10 


Whispers 


Senator John J. Williams (Rep.), of 
Delaware, thinks he has as strong a 
case against Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan’s Department of Agriculture 
as he had against the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The Senator, who started 
the tax-scandals investigation, expects 
to find many irregularities in the farm 
program. 


x *k * 


Democratic politicians shuddered 
when they learned that Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, was being 
singled out to receive an honorary de- 
gree from Britain’s famous Oxford 
University. The politicians are very 
sensitive to charges that Acheson is 
pro-British. 


x: eS 


Secretary Acheson is now about ready 
to agree with the British Foreign Of- 
fice that you can’t do business with 
Premier Mossadegh of Iran. The U. S. 
theory had been that the British just 
didn’t know how to handle Mos- 
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sadegh. American officials are no 
reaching the conclusion that thé 
don't know how, either. 


x * *& 


Top officials in the Truman Admini 
tration are anxious to have the recor 
show that a Chinese Communist in 
vasion of Indo-China will not be th 
surprise that the Chinese invasion 
Korea was. This is behind the vagu 
references by Defense Secretary Rob 
ert A. Lovett to the presence of an uy 
known number of Chinese Commu 
nists in Indo-China. 


x * * 





Reason the Communists charge th 
U.S. with using germ warfare in Ko 
rea is to cover up their own troubl4 
in controlling epidemics. Epidemi 
are common in Korea and Nort 
China every spring, as soon as roden 
and other animals that carry diseas 
bearing fleas and lice emerge froj 
winter quarters. 





x kek 


French officials in the U.S. are shak 
ing up their propaganda service an 
importing special speakers fro 
France in order to offset the blast 
against the French defense effort com 
ing from U.S. Congressmen. T 
French think Americans need to A 
educated on how much taxes French °“ 
men pay and how hard they hay 
been fighting against Communists 
Indo-China. 
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British doctors are finding the stri 
a useful weapon in getting a pé 
raise from Britain’s socialized heal 
service. A threat to strike has 1 
sulted in an average pay raise 
$1,400 a year. 


x * * 


U.S. military officials responsible f 
the defense of the Panama Canal 
not happy about Communist domini 
tion of Government leaders and la 
unions in Guatemala. Guatemala 
not so very far from the Canal. 
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says MR. JOHN HOLMES, 
President, Swift & Company 
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"We like the lessons of frugality and thrift 
which credit unions teach. These things 
make for happier, more efficient employees. 
The feeling of security that comes from thrift 


"The nation’s welfare 7s he/ped by increased 
saving, encouraged by credit unions. This 
provides a check upon the inflationary trend, 
by removing money which, if spent, would 


"Thrift, economy and character are /inked 
together. Credit unions do much to promote 
them. Thrift and better financial manage- 
ment contribute to high morale of employees 


frot 75 a bulwark against family unhappiness. 
ylast 


merely add fuel to the inflation fire. and are fundamental to national well-being.” 


com P ° . 

Th 15,000 credit unions are now serving over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 
The Black-Clawson Company + Shell Oil Company + Arm- 
strong Rubber Company + The Dow Chemical Company + Esso 
Standard Oil Company + Zellerbach Paper Company + Enro 


10 A credit union is a practical means for your employees to solve their 
onc OW? personal financial problems. It encourages thrift and provides a 

convenient source of low cost credit when needed. Where there is a 
hav credit union, such problems as wage garnishments and pay advances 





sts i are practically eliminated. Shirt Company + Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Your employees need only your approval to organize a credit union. GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
It would be operated by them and for them, independently and without 
wp cost to your company. Yet it can benefit your business more than any 
_ other employee activity. 
. pa 
heal The credit union idea is over 100 years old. It has earned the whole- 
15 rm hearted endorsement of government, business, labor and church. Credit 
™ unions today have the advantage of long experience and simplified 
methods through the Credit Union National Association. Complete 
information about how you can help get a credit union started for the 
| benefit of your employees and your business will be sent upon your 
- request. Clip the ““memo”’ below as a reminder. 
r1€ 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















(Advertisement) 


BACK HOME TO STAY. Fd Bowden was journeyman toolmaker 
before Mainair got its G-E subcontract. Now he’s home to stay 
as shop superintendent and enjoy his photography hobby as 
well as fishing with his favorite niece, Elaine Sawtelle. 


OFFICE MAJOR-DOMO Geraldine Brewer got a raise when 
Mainair and G.E. teamed up. That made it easier for her to 
support her daughter and grandmother, help her husband in 
his graduate work at Fordham University in New York. 


HOW A 
G-E SUBCONTRACT 
HELPS “SMALL BUSINESS 
IN WATERVILLE, ME. 


As a prime contractor for the Armed Forces, General Elec- 
tric is a major producer of aircraft and ordnance systems, 
jet engines, and other defense weapons. However, the job 
is far from being a “one-company” affair. Over 17,000 
subcontractors and suppliers are contributing manpower 
and materials to G.E.’s defense production. This policy of 
spreading the defense effort is supported and encouraged 
by the military services. And, most important, many of 
those companies are classified as “‘small business” 


Take Mainair Service, Inc., of Waterville, Me., for ex- 
ample. Not very long ago, President “Chick” Poulin was in 
the airplane sales and service business. Yet today, as a sub- 
contractor for General Electric, he’s part of a team helping 
to produce aircraft jet engines by turning out thousands of 
vitally needed connectors, spacers and other precision parts. 


Thus, subcontracting has given Mainair and the com- 
munity of Waterville the chance to play an important part 
in the actual production of vital defense equipment. General 
Electric, in addition to actual production, is able to provide 
the necessary complex design and developmental engi- 
neering, thanks to its large technical staffs and extensive 
laboratories. Together, this team is once again performing 
the production miracles that make American industry the 
wonder of the world. General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York. 


FAMILY MAN “Buddy” Cox started as apprentice at higher 
wages than he had been getting at nearby wood mill. The 
extra money which he earns enabled him to refinance his home 
and keep his family intact in Waterville. 











EDUCATOR Arthur G. Eustis, vice-president 
of Colby College, depends on “Chick” Pou- 
lin and the airport as a facility for training 
pilots in the Colby ROTC Air Force unit. the 
only one in Maine. G-E subcontracts help 
keep Mr. Poulin active at the airport. 


PRESIDENT A. J. “Chick” Poulin had exact setup General Electric 
was looking for. He expected to produce about $300,000 of G-E sub- 
contract work last year. all up to high G-E standards, with the help 
of General Electric engineers and expediters. 
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APPLIANCE DEALER Ray Pape felt effects of 
G-E subcontract first hand when 3 Mainair 
employees bought appliances. In one year, 
60 percent of the dollars paid by the Air 
Force to G.E. for jet engines went to sub- 
contractors and suppliers. 





CITY FATHER Russell Squire, Waterville’s mayor, said Mainair’s sub- 
contracts help keep community healthy. “Things were pretty quiet 
at the airport until Mainair got its G-E subcontract. They're plenty 
busy now,” he said, “and a busy airport is good for Waterville.” 


‘ 


"EVERYONE HELPS” says Bernard Bragg 
of W. B. Arnold Hardware Co., who sells 
supplies Mainair needs to fill its G-E sub- 
contracts. There are over 4000 firms simi- 
larly affected by G-E jet engine subcon- 
tracting, many of them small businesses. 






ARE G-E JET SUBCONTRACTORS 
“BIG” OR “SMALL” BUSINESSES? 


gon 


are “’small businesses’ 
(employ 500 or less) 
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employ more than 500 people. 
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Mr. Small Businessman: 
Are you interested 
in a G-E subcontract? 


General Electric welcomes the opportu- 
nity to work with you on a subcontracting 
basis. If you have skills, manpower, or 
capacity available for defense work, write 
to Materials and Purchasing Services 
Dept., General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. We'll send you a simple 
form. It will help us guide you to those 
plants in the G-E organization which may 
be seeking the skills and facilities you 
have available. 
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DOO st unit output 
lower unit costs 


Superior quality Texaco Lubricants recom- THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are more 
outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred: 








mended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engi- ri 


neers, are helping management achieve this — in every revenue airline miles 
Ml RE stationary diesel horsepower 








major field of industry and transportation. 


copper mining equipment b 
: N EXAMPLE. Wells C I railway locomotives and cars ( 
HERE'S A STRIKING . — a ee are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. in: 
Reno, Nevada — one of the West’s great trucking lines th 
says, “Five years ago we changed to Texaco Marfak ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
for chassis lubrication and Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty engineering service that can help boost unit output 
for wheel bearings. Since then our trucks have spent a _and slice unit costs. For details call the nearest Texaco ar 
good deal less time in the shop, and we have spent Distributing Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 Bu 
a good deal less money for maintenance.” East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. t bu 





One of the Wells Cargo, Inc. trim giants — a member of the large trucking fleet that the company operates throughout Nevada, Utah 
and California. Maintenance has been simplified and costs reduced through the use of Texaco lubricants and Texaco engineering service. 
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BUSINESS 


PICKING UP 


Rising Prospects for Sales, Orders, Output 


Spring is bringing an end to 
business jitters. Things are perk- 
ing up. That's what a survey in 
the Midwest shows. 

Manufacturers in most lines 
are getting set for new orders. 
Builders, producers, retailers are 
busier than they expected to be. 

Nobody expects a rush of cus- 
tomers. But 1952, which started 
out slow, still may wind up as 
good a year as 1951. 


Reported from 
CHICAGO and DETROIT 
The feeling that business activity is 
ina rising trend is taking hold in the 
Midwest area. 
Merchants, manufacturers and build- 


ers expect. an upturn in the months 
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ahead. They look for business volume this 
year at least to match 1951, sparked, as 
that year was, by an early buying boom. 

Beneath this optimistic feeling are a 
number of positive signs that an upturn 
is beginning. Material shortages, except 
in a few instances, no longer are bother- 
ing manufacturers. Incomes are rising 
and people are showing more interest in 
spending their money. Businessmen in 
various lines are working off excessive 
stocks and are expected to be back in 
the market soon for replacements, 

The expected upturn in business, how- 
ever, is not believed likely to bring back 
buying sprees. 

Businessmen generally are convinced 
that panic buying is not to recur, that 
they must go after customers rather than 
wait for customers to come to them, Thus 
they are figuring on increasing their sell 
ing efforts and on scrambling for orders. 
But they think there will be orders to 
scramble for. In brief, they anticipate a 


buvers’ market rather than a_ sellers’ 


THE INDUSTRIAL SKYLINE 


market, but nevertheless a market strong 
on sales. 

Container companies give one im- 
portant clue to what’s ahead. Some Mid- 
western makers of cartons, paper boxes 
and other packaging are receiving more 
and bigger orders from their salesmen. 
Usually that is a strong indication that 
manufacturers expect more business, plan 
to increase production, need more con- 
tainers in which to ship goods. 

Manufacturers, in turn, report a more 
optimistic feeling among many of their 
own customers and suppliers. The out- 
look is by no means bright for every 
product and for every locality. Yet the 
manufacturers already are getting a few 
orders, and they expect more, from cus- 
tomers who need to rebuild inventories. 

Automobiles are about to give an 
important: boost to U.S. business. In- 
stead of tapering 


olf production, car 
makers now are getting set to speed it 
up in the months ahead. That will give a 
lift to an industry that employs hundreds 





1952 may be fully as good a year as 1951 
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—Castens 


THERE IS NO SCARCITY OF PROSPECTIVE BUYERS FOR NEW HOMES 


of thousands of persons directly and 
buys from thousands of suppliers of parts 
and materials. 

Back of the change in prospects are 
raising of a ceiling on automobile 
production and an easing up of official 
restrictions on the use of strategic metals 
such as steel, aluminum and _ copper. 
Production, which reached about 1 mil- 
lion cars in the first quarter of the year, 
now may go up to 1.1 million in the 
quarter ahead. Yet until recently it had 
appeared that the squeeze on materials 
would force manufacturers to drop back 
to 800,000 cars in the April-June period. 

The expectation for the third quarter 
—for what some in Detroit refer to as the 
“pre-election quarter’—is that the Gov- 
ernment may remove its production ceil- 
ing entirely. That will let manufacturers 
make all the cars they can. It also will 
help to reduce unemployment in Detroit. 

Automobile executives foresee no 
major problem in selling cars if the ceil- 
ing comes off. Dealers have fewer new 
cars in stock than they had a year ago. 
Customers are expected to take these 
and new cars coming off production lines 


the 
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. . . builders are raising their sights 


very quickly during the usual spring buy- 
ing rush. From then on the industry 
thinks plenty of people still will be will- 
ing and able to buy cars, especially if ef- 
forts to ease credit limitations bear fruit. 

Most builders are raising sights for 
the remainder of 1952, both in residen- 
tial and industrial fields. They find that 
materials are more abundant, restrictions 
are looser, prices are more stable, credit 
terms easier than they had expected. 

Home builders count on erecting al- 
most as many new houses as they did in 
1951. An industry that talked only a few 
months ago of starting 700,000 to 800,- 
000 new homes in 1952 now is laying 
plans on the basis of building 1 million 
or more houses this year. New homes 
swell the demand for materials, refriger- 
ators, furniture and gadgets. 

New factories, largely for defense or 
related activities, are mushrooming 
throughout the country. Here and there, 
new stores are being built. These are 
tangible signs that business firms, which 
once were expected to let construction 
sag below the 1951 level, now plan to 
spend record sums in 1952 on plants and 


equipment. The total is estimated official 
ly at 24.1 billion dollars—nearly 1 billio: 
above 1951. 

City by city, activity in the building 





vont % 


industry is to vary. In Chicago, wher § 


the housing shortage remains acute 


builders look for plenty of home buyer.§ 


They expect to ‘start almost as man} 
homes as the 33,000 they began las 
year. In Detroit, unemployment an 
special financing problems may help t 
reduce housing starts from 31,000 in 195! 
to perhaps 23,000 or 25,000 this year. 

In general, however, the prospect 
are for a large volume of buildin 
throughout the Midwest and elsewhere 
with no scarcity of prospective buyer 

Home appliances provide anothe 
sign that business activity is perking up 
Many manufacturers of stoves, ironers 
water heaters and other equipment fo 
the home are predicting that productio 
and sales are about to have a seasonil 
increase. One major producer says 195: 
sales should about equal those of 199! 

Consumers are reported, by some but 
not all dealers, to be showing a lively it 
terest in clothes driers, garbage dispose! 
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PLUS APPLIANCES ... 


Businessmen admit: ‘‘We've got to do a lot of 


and automatic washing machines. A 
spring upturn is depended upon to boost 
demand for freezers and refrigerators. 

All of that is important in an industry 
that was caught up in the 1950 buying 
boom, then found itself hit with a slump 
in demand and large inventories on hand. 
Some dealers still are loaded with excess 
stocks and still resort to big discounts or 
trade-ins to bring in the customers. 

On the whole, however, appliance ex- 
ecutives believe that many distributors 
have whittled stocks down to the point 
where orders for replenishment soon 
must be placed. 

Television dealers also have succeeded 
in making heavy reductions in their stocks 
since the market glut of last year. The 
industry, therefore, is counting on busi- 
hess to pick up in the autumn, when 
sports events, the presidential political 
campaign, and addition of more cities to 
networks whet the demand for TV sets. 

Machinery and other heavy-indus- 
try lines generally are showing strength. 
Farm-machinery makers look for a good 
year. One large manufacturer may equal 
last year’s record output. In some lines, 
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. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 








... CON . 


such as cotton pickers, producers may 
be able to sell more than they can make. 

Consumer buying in general, as 
measured by the opinion of chain-store 
officials, looks promising for the months 
immediately ahead. These executives, 
who keep a finger on the pulse of the 
market, size prospects up this way: 

Consumers have used up a good deal 
of the goods they bought in the two 
sprees of panic buying that followed out- 
break of the Korean war. The same is 
true of some merchants and manufactur- 
ers. So, the reasoning goes, replacement 
buying should start soon all along the line. 

One of the large national chains, for 
example, is placing orders with the ex- 
pectation that sales in the next six months 
will come up to those of the last half of 
1951. Another chain, concentrating more 
on appliances and furniture, is proceed- 
ing on much the same basis. 

A large Chicago department store also 
expects to do as much business in 1952 
as it did in 1951, and that would be “do- 
ing pretty well.” Another, however, con- 
siders consumers indifferent, sales dis- 
appointing, improvement unlikely. 


—Castens photos 


. . » AND TV SETS 


selling’’ 


Hard-hitting sales campaigns, 
businessmen agree, will be needed to 
move goods. Nowhere is there evidence 
that they expect to sell merchandise over 
a counter or book orders at a factory 
without spending some effort. 

Some producers of copper, one of the 
scarcest of all materials, actually are 
hunting for business but finding few pur- 
chasers with enough Government allot- 
ment tickets to take the offers. Steel fab- 
ricators in the Chicago area are being 
visited by salesmen from Eastern mills 
for the first time in years. With striking 
unanimity, merchants and manufacturers 
in such varied lines as farm machinery, 
plumbing and heating equipment, home 
appliances and TV sets say that they 
expect to have to work hard to get 
business. 

An executive of a chain of stores, one 
who is optimistic, sums it up this way: 
“We have got to do a lot of selling.” 

All through the Midwest, and in other 
areas, too, however, the idea is growing 
that business is on the way up. Business- 
men see definite signs of it. Many expect 
1952 to be fully as good a year as 1951. 
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THE SQUEEZE ON EISENHOWER 


NATO Job vs. Pressure to Push His Campaign 


Politics is moving in on Eisen- 
hower's Paris headquarters. It’s 
an Allied command post, tuned 
in on the U.S. campaign. 

Candidate or commander? 
Keeping the two Eisenhower roles 
separate is becoming a harder 
job every day. 

Here is a report on the Eisen- 
hower political boom as it looks 
from his Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters in Europe. 


PARIS 

At his European defense offices out- 
side Paris, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er now finds himself operating some- 
thing strange and unique in the way 
of a political headquarters. 

Campaign developments back home in 
the U.S. have forced a political tinge on 
SHAPE-the Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers, Europe—a military GHQ 
where “politics” was scorned as an ugly 
word only a few weeks ago. 

The result is a presidential campaign 
headquarters 3,000 miles from the terri- 
torial limits of the U.S. It is a political 
headquarters without a single experi- 
enced politician on the ground, without 









—United Press 


THE MILITARY SIDE: SHAPE HEADQUARTERS 
. . . politics in the air 


a political press agent, brain-truster or 
glad-hander. There are no posters, cam- 
paign buttons, loud-speakers, political 
press conferences or pep talks. 

But, since the New Hampshire and 
Minnesota primaries, it has become clear 
in Paris that General Eisenhower is in 
the presidential race to stay. In the 
words of one of his closest associates here: 
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—United Press 


THE POLITICAL SIDE: CAMPAIGN AMMUNITION 
. .. a toy elephant waddled down a ramp 


“General Eisenhower feels that he is 
in a fight—and no man likes to lose a 
fight once he gets into it.” 

Active role. Growing stacks of po- 
litical mail, plus visits from American 
politicians and political reporters, are 
making it more and more impossible to 
keep this defense headquarters aloof 
from the Eisenhower campaign. Within 
the limits of what he regards as proper, 
legal and politically wise, the General 
is now taking a more active role in that 
campaign. 

Within one 48-hour period: Eisen- 
hower publicly expressed his gratitude 
to the Republican voters of New Hamp- 
shire on four separate occasions; sent 
public congratulations to Governor Sher- 
man Adams and his supporters for bring- 
ing New Hampshire into the Eisenhower 
column; promised in a personal letter, 
publicly released, that he would not for- 
get those who are working in his behalf. 

Recently he welcomed visits and 
lengthy political reports from Paul Hoff- 
man, a leader of the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower organization, and Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, a chief fund raiser for the Eisen- 
hower campaign. 

These moves startled correspondents 
at SHAPE, where political inquiries for 
months have been silenced with the re- 
ply, “This is not a political headquar- 
ters.” Actually, however, politics has 


been in the atmosphere at SHAPE for a 
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long time. While at Columbia University, 
General Eisenhower privately. made_ it 
clear to several Republican leaders that 
he would accept nomination in 1952 
While devoting himself to his military 
assignment here, he has done nothing to 
lessen his political availability. 

At SHAPE, the General has kept 
up the extensive personal correspond 
ence on political issues that he carried 
on while at Columbia University. Non 
military letters pour in from the U.S. at 
the rate of about 1,000 a week. 

The General has kept himself fully 
abreast of presidential politics at home. 
His aides clip and send to his desk the 
most important newspaper and maga 
zine articles on the campaign. He has 
kept his office open to a steady stream 
of congressional and_ political visitors 
from the U.S.—although he has let them 
do most of the talking. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, a leader of 
the Eisenhower forces, visited at SHAPE 
last July, but the General’s aides said 
the campaign was not discussed. Repre- 
sentative Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Penn- 


last summer Eisenhower has received 80 
visiting Senators and Representatives 
and dozens of publishers, editors, polli- 
‘icians and businessmen. 

As Supreme Allied Commander, he 
briefs most of his visitors on the West- 
ern defense program. In fact, those with 
whom he does not want to discuss Amer- 
ican politics are briefed so thoroughly 
that they find they can’t get a political 
word in edgewise. One such_ briefing 
went to Harold Stassen, himself a Re 
publican presidential aspirant, when the 
latter visited Paris. 

Friends of the General sav that he has 
taken no part in the detailed mechanics 
of the campaign for the Republican 
nomination. This jibes with his operat 
ing procedure as a military commander. 
Eisenhower's command technique is to 
select men in whom he has confidence 
and delegate authority to them. 

Staff officers at SHAPE who bring 
their problems to Ike often are told to 
make their own decisions. “I stick my 
neck out a hundred times a day,” he 
told one officer. “You can stick yours out 





created  difficult—and sometimes awk- 
ward—problems for his SHAPE staff and 
for himself. He has no private staff aside 
from SHAPE personnel, not even a pri- 
vate secretary. There is no channel 
through which reporters can submit po- 
litical queries except through SHAPE 
public-relations officers. 

For example, recently a New 
editor sent a political inquiry to the 
General. The letter was referred to 
SHAPE public relations, with the result 
that a noncommittal reply was written 
by a deputy, a British Army colonel. 
Everybody was embarrassed when the 
New York newspaper subsequently re- 
ported that a British officer seemed to be. 
Ike’s political spokesman. 

But, from a political standpoint, there 
ire advantages as well as disadvantages 
resulting from Eisenhower's military po- 
sition in Europe. In a sense, the job 
hampers him in publicizing his views on 
political issues. On the other hand, it 
has a tendency to shield him from the 
political sniping to which other candi- 
dates find themselves exposed. 

Political atmosphere at SHAPE, 
growing with each new campaign de- 
velopment back in the U.S., has not in- 
terfered with the military work of this 
headquarters. It has, though, proved a 


York 


Minnesota primary. It ends 
all doubt. Eisenhower is in 
the race to stay. 


Lucius Clay, fund raiser, 
confers with Eisenhower in Paris. 


Paul Hoffman visits Paris 
to discuss campaign strategy. 


New Hampshire primary. Eisenhower 
volunteers political statement. 


Visiting reporters cautioned against political inquiries. 


Political question barred at Eisenhower's first Paris press conference. 


Visit of Representative Hugh Scott starts Eisenhower campaign rolling in U. S. 


once, can’t you?” 
sylvania, former Republican National Dual position of Eisenhower, as a 
Chairman, conferred with Eisenhower in military commander for the North At- 
September, about the time the Ike cam- lantic Treaty Organization and a_ po- 
paign started to roll in the U.S. Since _ litical figure in the United States, has 
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“This is not a political headquarters.” 


Congressmen, visiting Eisenhower, hear reports on NATO, not politics 


Se A Senator Lodge visits Eisenhower. Aides say the presidential campaign is not discussed. 
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bit bewildering to the staff officers from 
other NATO countries. 

After the New Hampshire results 
were in, for example, an Italian officer 
inquired—to the amusement of his Amer- 
ican colleagues—whether he should now 
congratulate the General on his election 
as President. One of the Belgian officers 
wanted to know if New Hampshire gave 
“Ike” one 48th of the votes needed and 
whether he still had to go through 47 
other elections. 

American officers jest about the cam- 
paign in the corridors at SHAPE. Eisen- 
hower’s aides frequently greet each other 
with, “Good afternoon, Mr. President.” 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Chief of 
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IN CIVVIES 
“| stick my neck out... 


ae 
Staff, got a laugh at a staff luncheon 
recently—and a rise out of Eisenhower— 
by producing a toy elephant that wad- 
dled down a ramp with a sign on its 
back saying, “I like Ike.” 

General’s routine. The increased 
tempo of the presidential campaign has 
not affected General Eisenhower's work- 
ing schedule at his headquarters here. 
He rises at 7:30 a.m. and is in his office 
by 8:15. 

Mornings usually are devoted to staff 
conferences and to appointments with 
visiting dignitaries from the U.S. and 
other NATO countries. Work continues 
over the luncheon table in Eisenhower's 
private dining room, which adjoins his 
office. Afternoons usually are kept free 
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for correspondence, the study of reports 
and other paper work. 
The General works speedily and sel- 
dom is in his office later than 5:30 p.m. 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower spend 
most of their evenings quietly at home, 
alone or with a few old friends. They 


avoid formal dinners out as much as . 


possible and have not had a social affair 
of that type at home since last July. The 
General's chief week-end recreation is 
painting. One of his landscapes was used 
on many of the 1,500 Christmas cards 
the Eisenhowers sent out last year. 

Now that warm weather has returned, 
the General tries to get an afternoon 
free each week for nine or 18 holes of 
golf. He dislikes walking unless he is 
following something like a golf ball or 
hunting small game. During the winter 
he got little exercise, but his health re- 
mained excellent. 

Exercise is important to General Eisen- 
hower. He has a troublesome left knee, 
the result of a West Point football in- 
jury, and it bothers him occasionally 
when he lacks exercise. Last year he 
developed a slight catch in his left wrist. 
To keep it limber, he now keeps a heavy 
golf club in his office and takes practice 
swings while dictating and conferring 
with members of his staff. 

Eisenhower recovered completely from 
a painful siege of bursitis two years be- 
fore he arrived in Europe, and there has 
been no sign of a recurrence. Bursitis 
was first diagnosed in 1939 when the 
General returned from the Philippines. 
By 1946, two deposits of calcium the 
size of small marbles had developed in 
his left shoulder. 

The ailment at one point became so 
serious that General Eisenhower was 
unable to lift a telephone receiver with 
his left hand. For a time it was thought 
that surgery would be necessary. A va- 
riety of other treatments proved success- 
ful, however, and the calcium deposits 
were completely dissolved. 

The most serious illness he has had 
since arriving in Europe more than a 
year ago has been a slight cold. He went 
through the past winter without losing 
a working day. One of the secrets of his 
good health is that he rarely gets less 
than eight hours’ sleep a night. 

General Eisenhower's work load is 
lightened by General Gruenther who, 
as Chief of Staff, does most of the day- 
to-day job of running the headquarters. 
The staff includes 331 officers of 10 na- 
tions, 147 of them Americans. It is fre- 
quently referred to as probably the most 
talented allied collection of military 
skills ever assembled. 

Eisenhower’s own job at SHAPE has 
been more diplomatic than military. He 
nas been the chief negotiator for Euro- 
pean unity and rearmament, and many 


Europeans will tell you no other man 
could have done the job better. 

Job near end. Now the job is ap- 
proaching an end—a fact that takes on 
added significance as the U.S. presi- 
dential campaign picks up momentum. 

When General Eisenhower came to 
Europe he expected to stay one year, 
but unfinished NATO business in Jan- 
uary made that impossible. The Euro- 
pean Army project and German rearma- 
ment were still up in the air. Financing 
was lacking for airfields, communica- 
tions networks and other vital military 
installations. Plans were just taking 
shape for reserve forces and stockpiles of 
war materials without which the defense 





—European 


IN UNIFORM 
. business as usual 


of Western Europe would be hopeless. 

The recent conference at Lisbon paved 
the way for completion of most of these 
tasks. The European Army treaty and 
related obstacles to German rearmament 
may be out of the way by May. As one 
SHAPE general puts it: 

“In the next month or two Eisenhower 
will have completed the job he came 
over to do. The rails will be laid, the 
trains built, the timetables drafted. It 
will be possible for someone else to run 
the railroad.” 

So, unless something completely un- 
foreseen develops, General Eisenhower 
will be back in the U. S.—and out of uni- 
form—well before the Republican Con- 
vention in July. 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microfilm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 





Copy papers with photographic accuracy? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals—true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 








Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, pus the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 





Record 400 documents a minute? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, | 


with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back—faster 
than six per second! 


























Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 


The modern, economical microfilm equipment sold and serviced by Burroughs 
is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged leader in the field of fine photo- 
graphic equipment. 


That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








Burroughs 
DISTRIBUTOR 






MANUFACTURER 
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A Republican Senate—How? 
5 Democratic Seats Will Be Main Targets 


Republicans are adding up 
their chances of capturing control 
of the Senate. They might do it, 
if everything falls just right. 

The problem: Hold what 
they‘ve got and take three seats 
away from the Democrats. That 
would give them a_ one-vote 
edge. 

Republican strategy is to cen- 
ter their senatorial fire in five 
States—and hope for a presi- 
dential landslide. 

A popular presidential candidate 
could lead the Republicans to a vic- 
tory that would give them control of 
the Senate as well as of the House of 
Representatives in the 1952 elections. 

Control of Congress may hinge on the 
Senate. The House is likely to go to the 
party that wins the Presidency. But, in 
the Senate, the odds seem to favor the 
Democrats. These could be overturned 
by a presidential sweep. 

In brief, the situation is this: 


The present line-up in the Senate is 
50 Democrats and 46 Republicans. If 
the Republicans should hold what they 
have and win three seats from the Dem- 
ocrats they would have control. But 
chance of doing this is limited by loca- 
tion of this year’s senatorial elections. 

Only 34 Senate seats are to be filled 
this year. Of these, 32 are for terms ex- 
piring, 2 are special elections in Ken- 
tucky and Nebraska to fil! the seats of 
Senators who died. 

Of the 34 seats, 20 now are held by 
Republicans and 14 by Democrats. 

Five of the Democratic seats are in 
the solidly Democratic South where Re- 
publicans have no chance of winning. 
This reduces to nine the number of 
States in which Republicans have any 
chance of gaining. 

Three of these nine seats are in Ken- 
tucky, Rhode Island and Arizona, where 
Democrats are firmly entrenched. A 
fourth is held by Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, whose grip upon Wyoming 
voters has endured for 18 years and does 
not seem to be shaken now. 

This restricts the best Republican 
chances of picking up seats to 5 States. 
They need to win 3 of the 5 to get con- 
trol of the Senate. 


The 5 best chances are for the seats 
of Senators William Benton in Connecti- 
cut, Dennis Chavez in New Mexico, 
Harley M. Kilgore in West Virginia, 
Blair Moody in Michigan and Herbert 
R. O’Conor in Maryland. 

Connecticut elected Senator Benton 
in 1950 by a margin of only 1,100 votes. 
It elected a Republican Governor that 
year. The two parties are so evenly di- 
vided there that elections often swing 
back and forth with the national trend 
in presidential election years. A win- 
ning Republican presidential candidate 
might easily take this seat away from 
the Democrats. 

New Mexico would be harder. Sena- 
tor Chavez, now rounding out 17 years 
in the Senate, held his ground in 1946 
when Republicans were capturing con- 
trol of Congress and Democrats were fall- 
ing elsewhere. His winning margin fell to } 
4,000 votes that year, but two years later 
his senatorial colleague, Clinton P. Ander- 
son came in by a 28,000-vote margin. 
The State is normally Democratic. But in 
1950 it elected a Republican Governor, 
the fourth in its history. 

West Virginia now has a solidly 
Democratic delegation in Senate and 
House and a Democratic Governor. Sen- 


Where Republicans Will Concentrate Fire in Senate Contests 





Out of the 14 States 


where Democratic Senators are up for re-election... 


..- Republicans’ chances are best in these 5 States Vv 
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if they win 3 of the 5—and hold all seats now Republican—they take control 
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Laminated Plastics 
Industry's Jack-of-All-Trades ... 
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~~ ...with Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Beauty, ruggedness and astounding ease of 
fabrication —all of these characteristics are 
available to manufacturers today in one 
material, laminated plastics. Reichhold, with 
its world wide facilities for chemical research, has 
developed plastic bonding and laminating resins for many specific uses ranging from fishing 
rods to electronic equipment. In laminated plastics as in paint, paper, plywood and the many 
other fields it serves, RCI has established an impressive list of contributions 
...new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer —through creative chemistry. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. in} 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





See ‘America’s Town Meet- 
ing’ on TV every Sunday on 
ABC presented by Reichhold 
as a public service. 
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KILGORE OF W. VA. 








CHAVEZ OF N. MEX. 





O'CONOR OF MARYLAND 





Harris & Ewing, United Press 
BENTON OF CONNECTICUT 
. . . danger for Democrats? 
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ator Kilgore, now completing his second 
term, barely won re-election in 1946, by 
a margin of 3,500 votes. In that year, 
the Republicans held one of the West 
Virginia Senate seats and one seat in 
the State’s House delegation. A Border 
State, it can swing widely in a presiden- 
tial election year. The Kilgore seat is 
not certain for the Democrats. 

Michigan offers a good fighting 
chance for the Republicans. Senator 
Moody was appointed to fill out the term 
of the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, a Republican. Mr. Vandenberg, 
at the height of his popularity, ran al- 
most two-to-one ahead of his opponent 
in 1946. 

That vote does not accurately reflect 
the strength of the two parties in the 
State, however. Michigan usually swings 
back and forth by close margins. Senator 





REPUBLICANS KEM (MISSOURI) .. . 
. . . formidable opposition 


Homer Ferguson, a Republican, won re- 
election in 1948 by a margin of 44,000 
votes out of more than 2 million cast. 
President Truman lost the State that year 
by 35,000 votes. The late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt carried it in 1944 by 22,000 
votes. Governor G. Mennen Williams, a 
Democrat, carried it in 1950 by 1,100 
votes. The Senate seat there can swing 
with the presidential election. 
Maryland will be a_ battleground. 
After many vears of fairly tight Demo- 
cratic control, the State has been turning 
to the Republicans. In 1948, it gave its 
electoral vote to the Republicans after 
voting four times for Mr. Roosevelt. In 
1950, it elected a Republican Senator 
and Governor. Democrats still hold a 
numerical edge over Republicans in the 
State, but new-voter registrations now 
are running in favor of Republicans. 


Senator O’Conor has announced that 
he will not run for re-election, and a 
scramble is on in both parties for the 
Senate nomination. Here, again, the Re- 
publicans may get a seat if their presi- 
dential candidate wins. 

* Elsewhere, Democrats feel more sure 


_ of their ground. They list as safe Sen- 


ator O'Mahoney in Wyoming and Sen- 
ators Ernest W. McFarland, Thomas R. 
Underwood and John O. Pastore in Ari- 
zona, Kentucky and Rhode Island. 

Nor are they worried about the seats 
of Senators Harry F. Byrd in Virginia, 
Tom Connally in Texas, Spessard L. Hol- 
land in Florida, Kenneth McKellar in 
Tennessee and John C. Stennis in Mis- 
sissippi. If these men do not come back, 
other Democrats will. 

Senate control will depend much 
upon how well Republicans hold tneir 
own lines. Several of their Senators 
might easily be swept out if there is any 
ebb in the Republican tide. Here is tne 
situation as appraised by Republicans: 

Safest are Senators Owen Brewsier, 
of Maine; Hugh Butler and Fred a. 
Seaton, of Nebraska; Ralph E. Flanders, 
of Vermont, and William Langer, of 
North Dakota. If one of these mea 
should go out, another Republican is 
likely to come in. 

In the fighting zone, but not regard- 
ed as in too much danger, are the scus 
of Senators John W. Bricker, of Onio; 
Irving M. Ives, of New York; Henry Cavot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts; Josepn R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin; George Ww. 
Malone, of Nevada; Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania; H. Alexander Smith, of 
New Jersey; Edward J. Thye, of Minne- 
sota, and William E. Jenner, of Indiana. 

All of these are in seats that will be 
hotly contested. Any of the nine mignt 
fall into danger as the campaign devei- 
ops. But no imminent danger to them is 
apparent to most Republicans now. 

Most dangerously situated are the 
seats of Senators Harry P. Cain, of Wash- 
ington; Zales N. Ecton, of Montana; 
James P. Kem, of Missouri; William F. 
Knowland, of California; Arthur V. Wat- 
kins, of Utah, and John J. Williams, of 
Delaware. Any of these six might fall. 

In Washington, the pendulum has 
been swinging to the Democrats. since 
the election of Senator Cain in 1946. He 
won by a margin of 60,000. In 1948, a 
Republican Governor was elected by 
29,000 but President Truman carried the 
State by 90,000. In 1950, a Democratic 
Senator won by 55,000. This is the trend 
Senator Cain is up against. 

Montana has followed a similar trend. 
Senator Ecton was elected by 15,000 in 
1946. But in 1948 a Democratic Senator 
and Governor won by margins of 31,- 
000 and 26,000 and President Truman 
carried the State by 22,000. 
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In Missouri, there has been a sharp 
change in political direction since the 
meat-shortage year of 1946 that brought 
in Senator Kem. He won by 61,000. But 
Mr. Truman carried his home State by 
262,000 in 1948 and it elected a Demo- 
cratic Senator by 93,000 in 1950. And 
Senator Kem has formidable opposition 
in W. Stuart Symington, who has held 
high federal posts and has solid backing. 

Elections in California are always a 
tossup for Republicans. With the vot- 
ing population weighted 3 to 2 in favor 
of the Democrats, any Republican candi- 
date is always in danger. Senator Know- 
land is no exception. 

Utah is not securely anchored in the 
Republican ranks, although it has two 
Republican Senators and a Republican 
Governor. President Truman carried the 
State by 25,000 votes in 1948. Mr. Wat- 
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. . AND CAIN OF WASHINGTON 
. . Up against a trend 


kins was elected by 5,000 in 1946. The 
State swings back and forth on slender 
margins. The party that gets its electoral 
vote may easily get the Senate seat also. 
Senator Williams won in Delaware by 
11,000 in 1946. In 1948, the State gave 
its electoral vote to the Republicans by 
amargin of 1,800 votes. But at the same 
time it elected a Democratic Senator by 
3,000 and a Democratic Governor by 
10,000. Competition will be keen there 
for Senator Williams’s place. He had 
much to do with prying open the scan- 
dals in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
These are the areas in which the 
Republicans are preparing to fight to 
hold their own lines. They figure that, if 
they can hold what they have and elect 
a President, control of the Senate may 
fall to them in spite of the apparent 
mathematical odds against them. 
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What a European Tour Will Cost 


Expenses About Same as 


Planning a vacation in Europe 
this summer? Here is what you 
can expect: 

Food is unrationed and plen- 
tiful everywhere. Accommoda- 
tions, entertainment are plenti- 
ful, too. There’s a lot less red 
tape. 

You can spend as much or lit- 
tle as you want. Average cost 
for a comfortable trip: $25-$50 
per day, plus transportation. 


Reported from PARIS and LONDON 

Europe is getting out the welcome 
mat for a flow of American tourists 
that is expected to set an all-time rec- 
ord this season. European vacations, 
judging from reservations already 
made, will exceed even the prewar 
peak of 1929. 

What the American can expect if he 
goes to Europe this year is shown, in 
brief, by the charts on these pages. A 
careful survey of accommodations gives 
this more detailed outlook: 

Travel in Europe, first of all, is to be 
easier, more comfortable, less restricted. 
With the abandonment of coffee ration- 
ing in Holland last winter, the last food 
restriction vanished from the Continent. 
Food of all types now is available for 
tourists. Roads are in excellent condition. 
Railways are running on time, with extra 
cars on hand for the summer rush. Red 
tape is being cut far back. Spain is the 
latest country to lift visa requirements 
for Americans, and, except for Finland, 





If You Have Only Two or 

) Three Weeks 

Air passage, tourist class, will cost 
$522 round trip 


Expenses in Europe generally can 
be figured at $25 to $50 a day 


Total expense, with some care, can 
be under $750 a person 











If You Take an Average 
Tourist Vacation 


( 


it will cost about $1,400 a person 


it will cover three or four countries 


it will take 50 days, plus time at sea 














Germany and Austria, a valid passport is 
all the U.S. tourist will need to travel 
from one end of Europe to another. 

Customs inspection has been relaxed 
én most countries. It is possible to cross 
several frontiers at night without ever 
seeing an inspector. Most countries now 
will permit the American tourist to carry 
up to $500 worth of purchases marked 
“in transit to the U.S.” without paying 
duty. 

Ships and planes to Europe are 
offering more accommodations than ever 
before. The new $522 round-trip passage 
by air coach, which starts May 1, will 
permit Americans with moderate means 
and two or three-week vacations to spend 
their holidays in Europe at a cost well 
under $1,000 per person. Ship trans- 
portation, which takes longer, costs from 
about $400 up, round trip. First-class 
air travel, by comparison, will cost this 
year $747 from New York to Paris and 
back. 

But reservations must be made early, 
already are hard to get in the less ex- 
pensive categories. Nearly all tourist-class 
accommodations are sold out until the 
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latter part of August. Cabin-class passage 


is scarce for sailing dates after mid-April 
and until the latter part of July. First- 
class ship passage is available until mid- 
May and for July and August. Air-coach 
travel, too, is largely sold out for June, 
but still is available for earlier or later 
trips. Only first-class air passage can still 
be obtained easily for any part of the 
season. 

Prices in Europe, up somewhat from 
last year, vary widely from country to 
country. Austria, Germany, Italy or 
Spain, for example, will cost a third less 
to visit than will France or England. But, 
except for the transatlantic fare, Ameri- 
cans will be able to spend their European 
vacations as cheaply or as expensively as 
they would a vacation in the U.S. 

Cost in Europe this year can be figured 
on this rule-of-thumb basis: About $5 
a day is rock bottom for living in hotels 
and eating in restaurants. From $10 to 
$15 a day, however, will be the minimum 
that most Americans will want to pay, in 
addition to travel costs. Including trans- 
portation in Europe, average daily costs 
for most tourists who keep on the go will 
vary between $25 and $50 a day while 
on the Continent. Big costs are in rail 
and air travel and in gadding about 
Paris, where nearly everyone spends some 
time. 

The scale of costs, of course, varies 
with the type of vacation. For example: 

A luxury vacation will run from $50 
to $100 a day and up. It is possible to 
pay $60 a day for a hotel suite in Paris, 
$20 for an excellent French dinner, $18 
for a bottle of champagne—the required 
ticket of admission to some night clubs. 
All-expense conducted tours of the lux- 
ury type, with first-class accommodations 








If You Want an All-Expense Tour 


Luxury-type tours will cost about 
$1,850, cover seven countries and 
last about 52 days, round trip 


Economy-type tours usually take 30 
days, round trip, cover six countries, 
and cost $1,100 tourist class or 
$1,235 cabin class 
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in groups of 10, will cost from $50 to 
$90 a day per person, plus considerable 
outlays for drinks, theaters, night clubs, 
laundry, dry cleaning and tips. Most of 
those tours run from seven to 12 weeks. 
Traveling on a budget, however, is 
more common. Par for most Americans 
will be from $30 to $40 a day, including 
everything. A typical 30-day all-expense 
tour, from New York to New York, will 
cover six countries for as little as $1,100 
tourist class and $1,235 cabin class. Most 
tourists can do as well on their own. 
Means of holding costs down, in fact, 
are readily available. Good hotel rooms 
can be had, even in the big cities, for $2 
to $4 per person. Meals in smaller restau- 
rants can average less than $3 a day. Bus 
travel usually costs less than half of 
European rail fare. In England and Scot- 
land, a local tour costing less than $100 





— 
{f You Want to Tour Europe by Cor ) 


Taking your own car will cost about 
$450 round trip, plus insurance 


Renting a French car costs $35 a 
week for up to 263 miles of driving 


Renting a small American car costs 
$375 for 15 days, $500 for 21 days, 
$690 for 30 days 


Renting a large, chauffeur-driven 
American car costs 45 cents a mile, 
plus $10 a day 


Gasoline will cost about 60 cents 
a gallon, on the average 











will cover London, the English lakes, 
Edinburgh, the Trossachs and Glasgow. 
In France, another tour for not more 
than $100 will take the visitor through 
Paris, Versailles, Lyons, the Alps, the 
Riviera, Nice and Monte Carlo. In Italy, 
a $100 trip will include Milan, Venice, 
Florence and Rome. 

These typical low-cost tours involve 
second-class rail transport on the Contin- 
ent, third class in Britain, first class on 
local steamers, and bus trips for local 
sightseeing. 

Europe on a shoestring, moreover, 
is still possible for the young and robust. 

There are 159 youth hostels in France 
and hundreds in other countries, where 
a bed can be had for as little as 30 cents 
a night and three meals are served for 
under $1 a day. Bicycles are readily 
available and provide transportation at 
almost no cost for the relatively short dis- 
tances from city to city in Europe. Regu- 
lar student tours, in fact, are being offered 
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Distinctive Character in the 


$7000 -*12000 Price Range 


L-Shaped homes ... ranch type homes .. . individually 
styled homes, so desirable for project building . . . in the 
price range that attracts the vast majority of home buyers. 
You can offer wide variety of designs .. . 
low first cost and quick occupancy for your customer. 
And assured final cost and profit for you. 


Investigate the New Gunnison Catalina 


Luxurious details 


Last word in 
convenience 


L-Shaped Designs 
Low cost 
Livable features 


Find out for yourself why so many have switched to 
Gunnison. Write Dept. U-3, Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
New Albany, Indiana, for interesting details. 
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When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Buy 
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at as little as $500 for ship transportation 
and six weeks in England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France by bi- 
cycle, utilizing youth hostels. 

Seaside vacations, too, are being of- 
fered at minimum cost by the Touring 
Club of France. This organization pro- 
vides tiny canvas “bungalows” at $1.50 
to $2 a day, including three meals: Any- 
one can become a member by paying a 
$1.40 fee. The “bungalows” are on the 
beach along the Riviera, on the Basque 
coast near Biarritz, and in Brittany. They 
are about 10 feet square and contain 
floors and regular beds. Each village now 
has annexes containing restaurants, bars, 
washstands, showers and laundries. All 
space already has been sold for August, 
but there are vacancies for other months 
this summer. 

Special tours, meanwhile, are being 
arranged on a bigger scale than ever be- 
fore for individuals and groups who want 
to see particular things. 

One way to get off the beaten path of 
European tourism is to take a “human- 
interest tour.” Started originally under 
the Marshall Plan to help American busi- 
nessmen get acquainted with European 
industry, the idea has been expanded 
since then and taken over by the Euro- 
pean countries themselves through their 
combined European Travel Commission, 
with New York offices at 115 East 53d 
Street. 

These tours are being arranged now 
for interested groups by ETC. Among 
those already outlined are tours of the 
fishing industry of Norway, the brewing 
industry of Germany, the commerce of 
Switzerland, the silk industry of France, 
the colleges of Britain and Austria, and 
the mines and metallurgy of the Ruhr. 
There are, in addition, special tours for 
farmers, architects, gymnasts, horse 
breeders, engineers and social workers. 

Tours, in fact, are being offered to fit 
nearly every taste. There is a_ six-day 


i If You Travel on a Budget 4 


Cheapest country to travel in this 
year is Austria 





Next cheapest is Spain, then the 
Netherlands 


Average cost: Italy, Germany and 
Scandinavian countries. England is 
higher 


More costly are France and Belgium 


Most expensive is Switzerland 











If You Really Want m Save Money 


Bicycling is the way to travel, using 
youth hostels, with beds as low as 
30 cents a night and three meals 
for $1 a day 


Seaside vacations are offered by 
Tourist Club of France, with tiny 
canvas bungalows for $1.50 to $2 
a day including meals, along the 
Riviera, the Basque coast, and in 
Britanny. Membership costs $1.40 














gastronomic tour of France, with every 
meal prepared by one of the country's 
finest chefs. There are tours of the gar- 
dens of Belgium, Holland, Italy and 
Sicily. There are tours of the arts and 
crafts of Italy, Holland and Greece, of the 
archaeology of Belgium, Britain, Greece 
and Turkey. 

Lower-cost trips include bicycle tours 
of Belgium and Britain, boating tours of 
Austria, canoeing tours of Denmark. And 
five different “wine tours” are ready in 
France, Italy and Germany. 

Festivals and special events offer 
other inducements for this year’s tour- 
ist season. As examples of what is planned 
along this line: 

Paris will have an arts festival in May, 
presenting famous opera, ballet and 
drama companies, symphony orchestras, 
paintings, lectures by well-known au- 
thors. Cannes will hold an international 
film festival, April 23 to May 10; Nice, 
the traditional May festival; and Prades, 
the third Casals Music Festival, June 
15 to 29. 

Musical events .will include the Salz- 
burg Festival in Austria from July 26 
to August 31; the Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth, Germany, from July 23 to 
August 25; the Edinburgh Festival of 
music and drama from August 17 to 
September 6. 

In Barcelona, hotel space is expected 
to be so scarce during the Eucharistic 
Congress, a Catholic festival in May, that 
visitors are to be put up on ships. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway, as well 
as Finland, expect a bigger flow of tour- 
ists this year, too, for the Olympic games 
in Helsinki July 19 to August 3. 

Attractions such as these are expected 
to draw a record number of Americans 
to Europe this summer. More than half 
of those who go are expected to travel by 
plane. Most are likely to stay less than 
eight weeks, with (rei! toward more and 
shorter vacations on the Continent. 
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New Goal for ‘Twenty Million Motorists! 


Research as to motor car preference in- 
dicates that some twenty million motor- 
sts would like to own a Cadillac, if they 
felt it within their economic means. And 
pictured here is the new “heart's desire”’ 
of these twenty million people—a motor 
cat they will certainly aspire to with even 
renewed eagerness—the Golden Anniver- 


sary Cadillac! . . They'll want it all the 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


more because of its beauty—for this is un- 
questionably the most beautiful Cadillac 
of all time! They'll want it all the more 
because of its luxury—for the new inte- 
riors are gorgeous and regal as never 
before. And they'll surely want it all the 
more because of its performance! For this 
new Cadillac is so dynamic and responsive 


in traffic, and so restful and relaxing on 


DIVISION * GENERAL 


MOTORS 


the highway, that it’s an extraordinary 
experience just to sit at the wheel. . . . So 
if you are among the millions who have 
their hearts set on owning a Cadillac—go 
see this great Golden Anniversary creation 
at your first opportunity. We know that 
your ambition to own the “‘car of cars” 
will be greater than ever—once you have 


seen how truly magnificent it is today. 
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Coming at you — 


One of the Royal Family of Steel E 
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. : : : : ; wil 
Our niche in the cconomic health of this nation in 
peace, and its defense in war, is to develop and produce ‘a 
the high-alloy steels and other special alloys which ie 
will do what ordinary metals cannot even approach in the 
resisting corrosion, heat and wear, and in performing on 
vital electrical and electronic chores. Whenever you Pol 
have problems in these fields, the place to come ts rop 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, i. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. I 
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RUSSIA’S TRADE FLOP 


Soviet Bait Is Getting Very Few Nibbles 


Strangling of East-West trade 
is hurting Russia. That's behind 
Moscow’s International Economic 
Conference. 

The Communists need tools, 
industrial equipment, etc. Only a 
trickle is going through the 
lron Curtain now. 

As a big trade lure, the Mos- 
cow Conference is a flop. West 
still isn’t interested in doing 
large-scale business with Stalin. 


Reported from LONDON, 
PARIS, TOKYO, WASHINGTON 

Once again Russia is drawing pretty 
much of a blank in her effort to crack 
the broad front of nations outside her 
empire. This time the bait was a trade 
conference in Moscow designed to at- 
tract the interest of businessmen in 
other countries. 

Attendance at the International Eco- 
nomic Conference — Russian — style — is 
limited, with few exceptions, to visitors 
from the Iron Curtain countries. A Com- 
munist-backed trade-union group from 
Italy may get there, plus a Briton or two, 
a few Swiss businessmen, perhaps some 
others, but no vast gathering of “big 
shots” with order books waiting to be 
filled. The United Nations is not repre- 
sented, 

The non-Russian world, by and large, 
is holding itself aloof from the trade 
lures dangled by Russia, although some 
businessmen in many nations—particular- 
ly Belgium and Japan—are strongly pro- 
testing official restrictions against trade 
with Soviet-bloc countries. 

Great Britain, trade reports show, is 
sellng sizable amounts of rubber to Rus- 
sia. Trade between Western Europe and 
the Russian-dominated nations of East- 
ern Europe continues to be appreciable. 
Polish coal is in demand in Western Eu- 
rope. So are timber and food from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Demands of the Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries remain high for Western machine 
tools and other industrial products. 
Yet, on the whole, the flow of prod- 
ucts that Russia wants most is held to 
a trickle. 

The Russians are preparing for the 
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time when demand for goods among 
Western nations will be unable to absorb 
all of the production in those nations. 
Soviet leaders expect at that time to be 
able to get what they want in the way of 
imported goods without difficulty, and at 
prices lower than today’s. In setting a 
trade conference for 1952, Russian lead- 
ers indicated that they expected this 
year to be a year of change. When the 
move misfired, they then got set to turn 
the trade conference into another propa- 
ganda operation. 

What's going on in trade between 
Russia’s world and the non-Russian 
world can be understood best by a look 
at a few figures. The accompanying chart 
gives the outline. Back in 1938, the Rus- 
sian bloc got about 6.4 per cent of the 
total exports of the 12 big trading nations 
of’ the Western world. In dollar value, 
the Soviet area received 737 millions out 
of a total of 11.6 billions in Western 
exports. 

Now the total exports of these same 
Western nations are running at a level 
of about 39 billion dollars a year. Yet 
the goods trickling into Eastern Europe 
from these nations have dwindled to 
532 millions a year. The Soviet-bloc 
share, in other words, has shrunk from 


6.4 per cent of these nations’ exports 
to 1.4 per cent. 

Or take Russia’s trade with Western 
Europe alone. Before World War II, 
Western Europe was sending a _ little 
more than 7 per cent of total exports to 
the present area of the Soviet and her 
East European satellites—Eastern Ger- 
many excepted. By 1950, that proportion’ 
had dropped to less than 3 per cent. 
More recently it has declined to about 2 
per cent. 

Pinch of supplies from the West al- 
ready is being felt in Russia. The bid for 
more goods through a trade conference 
is taken as evidence of that. More direct 
evidence is the frantic effort Russia is 
making to step up illicit traffic. Western 
businessmen, for example, have received 
Russian offers of three to four times the 
going world prices for things that the 
Soviet wants most. 

Illegal shipments to Russia, inter- 
cepted, show what the Communists need 
most critically. The Soviet planners, 
building toward self-sufficiency and an 
eventual end to foreign trade, now can 
count on getting Russia’s minimum needs 
of most raw materials. But Russia under 
the Communists has not advanced _ in- 
dustrially to the point where she can fill 





Soviet Gets Less and Less From the West 





...Russia’s Share of Western Nations’ Exports 


6.4% 
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RUSSIAN SHIP LOADS UP AT BRITISH PORT 
... not very often these days 


all her own needs for high-quality indus- 
trial products, technical equipment and 
instruments. 

Normal Russian tactic, according to 
exporters in U.S., is to buy a single pro- 
totype machine or tool for copying, or 
just to steal industrial processes and in- 
ventions. Russians, at the same time, 
have shown no interest in consumer 
goods that would benefit the average 
Soviet family. It is this approach to trade 
that has convinced many businessmen— 
particularly in U.S.—that Russia offers 
little in the way of dependable, long- 
range deals. 

Now, however, with her own arms 
plan under way, Russia is too rushed to 
wait for Western equipment to be copied 
and produced in her own factories. She 
is trying, instead, to buy Western prod- 
ucts, with price no object. 

Specifically, Russia and her satellites 
are critically short of all kinds of replace- 
ment parts for the equipment and ma- 
chinery that they bought earlier from the 
West. The lack of a spare part here and 
there is creating more and more bottle- 
necks in the Russian industrial build-up. 
Important factory equipment, locomo- 
tives, trucks, other machines are being 
idled with increasing frequency. 

High priority, for example, is given to 
ball bearings of the smallest and the large 
sizes. The Soviet Union has refused to 
accept Czech machinery containing the 
inferior Czech-made ball bearings. The 
Czechs try to get superior bearings by 
airplane from Paris, Fuses for dynamite 
charges, too, are on the list—faulty Rus- 
sian fuses have caused havoc in Czech 
coal and uranium mines. 

Precision instruments and tools of a 
technically advanced type also are bad- 
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ly needed behind the Iron Curtain, 
where industry is incapable of producing 
them in quantity. Special steels, rails, a 
variety of chemicals and a long list of 
other products are in great demand. The 
big shortage, though, is one of technical- 
ly skilled workmen and imaginative in- 
dustrial organizers. 

That, briefly, is the problem that un- 
derlies Russia’s gamble on a world trade 
conference aimed at businessmen and 
trade-union leaders in the outside world. 
The same situation exists in satellite na- 
tions of Eastern Europe and in Commu- 
nist China. Invited guests, it was hoped, 
would be sold on rebelling against re- 
strictions on trade with the Communists. 


POLISH COAL LURES SOME WESTERN BUYERS 
. .. but resulting trade is small 





Visiting businessmen might be drawn 
into long-term contracts that would as- 
sure the Soviet nations of a supply of the 
things they need and cannot produce. 
Japanese capitalists might be persuaded 
to do business with Red China, where 
Japan was accustomed in prewar years to 
get raw materials for its steel industry 
in return for Japanese textiles, metal * 
products and machinery. 

The non-Russian world—more _partic- 
ularly, the Western governments—takes 
the position that past performance of 
the Communists has not been such as to 
inspire confidence. 

Russian tactics in foreign trade have 
led some U.S. businessmen, for example, 
to discount offers the Soviet is pre- 
pared to make. Russia is regarded as un- | 
able to produce any continuing surpluses 
of goods to fill the long-range contracts 
that will be discussed in Moscow. In- 
stead, these businessmen say, Russia real- 
ly plans to get the goods she so desperate- 
ly needs now, and then to kill off inter- 
national trade later. 

It is this reaction of businessmen, plus | 
steps taken by Western governments to 
chill the conference idea, that has re. | 
sulted in a boycott of the grand trade 
party in Moscow. Now the Russian plan | 
is to turn the failing conference into a 
propaganda weapon. 

Russia’s “offers” of trade deals are to 
be cited as evidence that the Com 
munists want peaceful trade. The West's 
rejection of bids already is being de. 
scribed as evidence that peaceful trade 
is not an aim of the West. 

This propaganda drive may further | 
some of the Communist objectives. But | 
vastly increased trade with the West ap- 
parently will not be won. 
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Super-powered receivers, built on principles 
developed at the David Sarnoff Research Center 
of RCA, bring clearer television pictures to more homes, 
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widen television’s horizons ! 


Although no new TV stations have been built since 
1950, television’s reach has been extended in two 
ways. In sections of cities where interference is a 
problem, fine pictures can now be seen. The same 
is true in rural, or TV “fringe” areas, formerly too 
distant for clear reception, 

RCA engineers and scientists, to offset these limita- 
tions, developed powerful new Super Sets. In distant 
fringe areas, these sets boost a weak or faltering signal 
into a clear, steady picture. While in cities, where build- 
ings and electrical devices may interfere, this same super 
power — plus television’s first double-shielded tuner — 





bring in TV at its best. The result is stronger pictures in 
the country; steadier, clearer pictures in problem areas, 
and better pictures than ever before in areas of normal 
television reception. 

The new RCA Victor “Picture Power” Super Sets are an- 
other example of research and engineering at work for your 
benefit. This pioneering means finer quality and performance 
from all products and services of RCA and RCA Victor. 

* * * 
See the latest in radio, television, and electronics in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., N. Y. Admission 
is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, New York. 


RaApbdio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio— first in television 
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Chinese Communists are on 
notice this time: An invasion of 
Indo-China will bring in the 
West, in force. 

There is no deal to supply 
U.S. troops in strength. Other 
Allies will furnish the soldiers. 
But U. S. sea and air power will 
| be added to the U.S. arms now 
| pitted against the Communists. 





War in Indo-China now is rated in 
Washington as a close second to Ko- 
rea. Movement of Chinese troops into 

| the fighting in Indo-China is a day-to- 

| day possibility. As in Korea, forces of 

| the United States could become in- 
volved. 

Unlike Korea, Communists are fore- 
warned this time that an attack on Indo- 
China from the outside will be met full 
force by the West. 

Before the Communist attack in Korea, 
the impression got around that Korea 
was outside the sphere of immediate 
U.S. interest, outside the U.S. defense 
lines in the Far East. Top U.S. leaders 
said as much. Communists, apparently, 
were surprised when the U.S. and the 

| United Nations went to Korea’s defense. 
quality engine bearings in No such doubt exists about Indo- 
small runs or mass-produc- 
tion quantities. 

Our exacting production 
techniques have been de- 
veloped over the years to 
cope with today’s fluctuating 
demands for automotive, trac- 
tor and industrial engines. 

When you specify our en- 
gine bearings you gain the 
“know-how” of more than 25 
years of precision experience 
in the manufacture of the finest 
engine bearings. 





short order 
or FULL COURSE 


We can meet your most exact- 
ing requirements for custom 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CORPORATION | 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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. PLANES FOR INDO-CHINA 
. . another Korea? 


If Indo-China Is Invaded— 
U. S. to Aid by Sea and Air 


China. War there already has top pri- 
ority, after Korea, for U.S. military aid. 
Communist leaders in China and in Rus. 
sia are being warned that an invasion of 
Indo-China by Chinese land forces will 4 
meet the same united military action by ~ 
the United Nations, including the U.S., 
as that which prevented the Communist 
conquest of all Korea. 

U. S. commitments, at this stage, 
involve no public promise to send troops 
to Indo-China if that country is invaded. 
The only country in Southeast Asia that 7 
has such a promise from the U.S. is the 7 
Republic of the Philippines. 

Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett | 
told Congress that the U.S. faces the pos- | 
sibility of getting into another war, § 
Korea style, if the situation in Indo- 
China gets worse. And Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson publicly ranks war in 
Indo-China with the Korean war as part 
of the fighting effort against Communis | 
aggression. 

So far, the U.S. is supplying only | 
military hardware and economic aid to | 
Indo-China. No U.S. troops are involved. | 

Military aid began in 1950. Since then, | 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of U.S. planes, tanks, guns and munitions 
have gone to Indo-China. The U.S. i 
concentrating on equipping native troops 
under the command of the Indo-Chinese 
governments allied with the French. 
Some 25 battalions have been equipped 
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The Amazing 
Powder that Serves 
i Us All... 
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concrete ff [awe a wide variety of uses and contribute greatly to the 
<— 3 =_— vl and welfare of every American. 


Improving portland cement and concrete and a the cost of construction. 


SS Ee 
for ever-better highway homes sume schools Sirs hospitals, factories, 
sprtmentsfeEf and farm improvements =~ j~Is the job to which the activities of 
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the Portland Cement &Esiulsex Association are "dedicated. PCA. gives leadership 


to the industrys sonmasel, education, technical service and safety work * 
Division *All PCA activities are made possible by the voluntary PORTLAN D. c EMENT A Ss s o Cc IATI On 


financial support of its 68 member companies who make a 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
large proportion of the portland cement used in the U. S. A ti I on e d d f 
and Canada. List sent free on request. Address Dept. 3d-79. national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Next time you travel — a 


out of 142,000 native troops allied with 


e the 160,000 troops under French com _ ite 
ake iteasy | : 
France and her Indo-Chinese allie av 





see no conclusive victory in sight. Wa, C1 
which has tied up the best of Frances vil 
professional Army and has cost mor in 
than all U.S. aid to France to date, j 
| likely to go on seesawing. The cost ty de 
France is about a billion dollars a vear. tac 
Communist China is in a position ) a 
call the turn. Indo-Chinese rebels already U- 
get arms and munitions from China an{) 4U 
are trained there. As many as 10.0tie@ tok 
Chinese Communist military and civilia for 
technicians are reported in rebel ten) YU 
tory. So far, however, none of the Chi 
nese Communist troops concentrated alis 





the Indo-Chinese borders have appeare/ ) W®' 

in combat in Indo-China. itl 
There’s no rush, no long cab or most business offices that you can A Chinese Communist invasion ¢§ #4 
bus ride when you go Pullman. usually do a full day’s work and Indo-China would change the characte Ind 
Railroad stations are so close to still catch your train. of the war overnight. Britain’s Foreig Chi 
Secretary, Anthony Eden, has said thi ae 
nd 











As soon as you're aboard, step later, as you travel, in comfort and 

into the lounge car and relax. If privacy. But be ready at the first -. e ye 

your work needs a few finishing hint of a yawn to enjoy the won- ee ee Care ae 
touches, you can take care of it derful comfort of a Pullman bed. AID INCLUDES U.S. ARMS . .. | 


. . . for 25 battalions 





even if these troops appear in the guis! = 
of “volunteers” the United Nations wi ites 


ee be asked to act in Indo-China as in ke 
sever 











rea. John Sherman Cooper, U.S. del Chin. 
| ORIN ES, gate to the United Nations, has said thi We 
the U.S. will take “any Communist agf | 

ad gression in Southeast Asia” to the U.\ their 

for immediate action. 

ccm 3 “og ut 
=e Defense plans, which now are ‘to Bon 
_— secret” in Washington, will go into ay 
— tion if the Chinese attack. These plat Sw 
?, grew out of military talks in Washingtog | 

—" —— last January with Britain, France, Avg 4... 
; ; aa 2. istan 
Have no fears about being late away from your meeting. Depend- tralia and New Zealand. pert 
for your appointment. You arrive able railroad schedules get you Initial problem for the Western Allie Ih ¥ 

downtown—blocks, not miles, there regardless of weather. if the Communists attack, will be to pr 


vide adequate sea and air support for tiff}, c 

stepped-up war. The French system Gwe 
redoubts around Hanoi might not hoi, 

up against attack by Chinese Communi fre j,, 

- armed by Russia. The French would ne nunict 

ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO help to evacuate their forces from Han varnec 

Ul M A N and land them elsewhere in Indo-Chitf fon 

U.S. role, at the start of such an Finty g, 

COPYRIGHT 1952. THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE panded Indo-Chinese war, would be li ttyle 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you take a Pullman 
trip. They know Pullman is by far the safest way fo travel. 
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ited largely to naval and naval air as- 
sistance from the Philippines, 600 miles 
away. Command of the seas off Indo- 
China, as U.S. experts see it, will be as 
vital to Western defenses there as it was 
in the defense of Korea. 

Additional land forces for Indo-China’s 
defense, after a Chinese Communist at- 
tack, are expected to come from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 
U.S. contribution in land forces, if re- 
quired at all, is likely to be limited to 
token contingents from the Philippines, 
forces comparable in size to the French 
units now fighting in Korea. 

Chances are that the Chinese Nation- 
alist troops on the island of Formosa 
would not be used in Indo-China. Both 
the Indo-Chinese anti-Communist leaders 


' and the French oppose the idea. The 
| Indo-Chinese, they insist, do not like 


Chinese, whether Communist or Nation- 
alists. But, if Communist China invades 
Indo-China, the Chinese Nationalists on 
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- . . but no troops 


Formosa are likely to be encouraged and 
assisted to attack the Chinese mainland, 
severing communications between Indo- 
China and Russia. 

Western military experts in Indo-China 
see little chance that the French and 
their Indo-Chinese allies will be driven 
out of Hanoi by anything short of an 
all-out Chinese invasion. In any event, 
however, they see little likelihood that 
the war in Indo-China will end any time 
son. An armistice in Korea, however 
distant it may now appear, is rated by 
experts as closer than a cease-fire in 
Indo-China. 

Communist strategy in Indo-China may 
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be to keep war going as a threat to the 
West, a means of bleeding the West of 
its best troops, even if there is a cease- 
fre in Korea. But the leaders of Com- 
nunist China and of Soviet Russia stand 
Wamed that the best they can expect 
fom an invasion of Indo-China, a drive 
Itt Southeast Asia, is another Korea- 
tyle war with the West. 
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THAILAND CHECKS COMMUNISM 


Corner of Asia Where U.S. Has a Friend 


Q Is there trouble with the Commu- 
nists in Thailand (Siam) as elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia, Commodore? 

A No. Thailand has less trouble with 
Communists than any other country out 
there. Up to a vear or two ago, Commu- 
nism was a_ serious consideration be- 
cause of the large Chinese population 
which was nimble at jumping on band 
wagons. But, since that time, there has 
been a swing away from the Communists. 

Q How do you explain the fact that 
they have no Communist trouble while 
there is real trouble all around them? 

A Well, first of all, the Thais have 
had no illusions about the Communists 
from the very beginning. They have 
been wholeheartedly on our side. I think 
the fundamental reason for that is that 
the Thais have never had any race con- 
sciousness. They have no antiwhite com- 
plexes. They have never been a subject 
people. They have always had their own 
sovereignty except for the brief period 
during World War II when they were 
overrun by the Japanese. 

Q Have they shown on occasion that 
they are good fighters? 

A Yes—in Korea they have given a 
very good account of themselves. I will 
say they were fortunate in not meeting 
any severe tests the first few months, 
during which they got some very good 
training. 

Q How many of them are in Korea? 

A Thailand on a per capita basis has 
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Can the Communists be 
halted in Southeast Asia? 

Take the case of Thailand, 
a tranquil spot in the trou- 
bled Orient. The Commu- 
nists are losing ground there. 
The country is a firm ally of 
the West. 

As maritime adviser to the 
Thailand Government, Com- 
modore Frederick G. Rein- 
icke, U.S. Navy (Ret.), has 
had an opportunity to study 
at first hand the Communist 
operations in Asia. He tells 
that story in the interview 
presented on these pages. 











a bigger representation in Korea than 
any of the United Nations except our- 
selves and possibly Turkey. I think they 
have a regiment. 

Q Do the people of Thailand support 
the participation in Korea? 

A They are very proud of it and take 
a great deal of interest in it. The papers 
are full of it all the time. 

Q The Thais themselves are not afraid 
of the Communists? 

A They have complete confidence that 
they have the whole thing under con- 
trol, provided there is no invasion in 
strength. 

Q Does the fact everybody has some- 
thing to eat help check Communism? 

A Oh, ves. No one goes hungry. There 
is a great variety of food, and, if you can't 
do anything else, anybody can catch a 
fish. In fact, every fourth or fifth person 
you see on the street is carrying a fish. 

Q Aren't there any poor people in a 
place like that? 

A Oh, they have poor people, accord- 
ing to our standards. But the Thais are all 
happy. They are healthy, good-looking 
people. 

Viewed from our standards, a lot of 
them live in primitive and poor fashion, 
but they are “wantless” people. They 
don’t need clothes or heat or very much 
in the way of shelter—they don’t want or 
need anything. 


Q Are Americans well liked out there? 
A I have said the Thais like us better 
than anybody I know of, but, in my own — 

personal experience, I haven't run into 
anyplace where people actually hate as, 
The fellow that is on top—it’s very human € 
that people will be envious of him. And 
I think that is what it is, mainly. You 
don’t buy good will. But people respect 
us and admire us and most of the adverse 
things that are copied in our press fron 
abroad are extreme statements that may 
be made for political purposes. 

I made that remark in regard to the 
Thais because they are so obvious) 
friendly. And another thing about tien 7 
—they wouldn't stoop to bargain with w | 
about staying lined up on our side. They | 
don't drag their feet. There are lots of 
people vou can't say that about. 

Q They don't feel that their traditional 
independence is menaced by our friend: 
ship? ' 

A No, they have no fears on_ that | 
score. They have been through all that 
during the centuries when they had t 
balance the British against the Frenc) | 
and against the Dutch and the Port | 
guese and so on—and they came throug) | 
by their wits. 

Q Thailand has a big Chinese popv- 
lation. Are those Chinese loyal to the 
Communist Government at home? 

A I think there has been a big change. 
A year or two ago it was a very serious 
matter. It was a question of whether ot 
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Will they inherit socialism ? 


You wouldn’t want to leave a socialistic America to your 
children. Most Americans wouldn’t. 


But you may — without realizing it. For socialism wears 
many false faces. You can’t always tell it at a glance. 


It’s socialism, for example, when the federal government 
I § 

takes over for keeps the rights and responsibilities of its 

citizens on any pretext. 

It’s socialism when the government steps into and takes over 

a business or industry. 


It’s socialism when people urge you to give up the freedom 
to run your own life and let the government run it for you. 
Today in America, there are people who would like to 


see an all-powerful federal government own and operate 
our railroads, our medical profession, our electric light 


and power companies and other businesses and services. 
Perhaps they're not all socialists, but what they suggest 
is socialism — even though they never call it that. 


And they'll have their way unless you act now. Here’s 
what you can do: Start thinking of your future and 
your children’s. Exercise your rights as a citizen. 
Discuss this danger with your friends and neighbors. 
Use your ballot wisely. And above all, learn to recog- 
nize socialism behind the many false faces it wears. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* publish this adver- 
tisement to expose some of the many disguises behind 
which socialism operates in this country. 


*Names on request from this magazine's advertising department 





@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” 
ABC—Sundays 
9:15 P.M., Eastern Time. 





Electric power is the key to U. S. production strength. We need 
more and more of it to produce more steel. aluminum and other mate- 
rials, and to make them into more planes, ships, tanks and guns. 

America’s electric light and power companies have planned ahead 
to have enough electricity ready on time to meet foreseeable demands. 

They'll have it ready...if their suppliers can get the steel and 
other materials they need to finish the new power plants, new lines 
and equipment they’ve started. 
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equipped with Sundstrand 
CERTIFIED fuel pumps 


Here’s further assurance of the depend- 
ability of oil heating! This Sundstrand 
fuel pump, which forms the “‘heart’’ of 
best known oil burners, is individually 
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tested and certified. It undergoes 134 
inspections of parts during manufac- 
ture, 8 separate tests after final assem- 
bly. It is then certified to give (1) full 
rated performance, (2) reliable opera- 
tion over long life, and (3) to require 
minimum servicing. This evidence of 
Sundstrand’s reliable research, expert 
engineering, and precision production 
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not those Chinese didn’t constitute a Red 
menace, but there has been a swing away 
from that. And I think the prompt action 
of the U.N. in June of 1950 in meeting 
the Red aggression in Korea has had a 
terrific consequence all over Asia. In fact, 
it was more effective than anything else 
that could have happened in counteract- 


_ing the Communists. 


Q Why? 

A Well, it was a demonstration of ef- 
fectiveness on the part of the United Na- 
tions. Everybody had been skeptical about 
it. But this was a concerted action almost 
overnight by the U.N. on a concrete 
proposition. It was almost unheard of in 
history. 

Q Then there has been a turn against 
the Communists? 

A One of the worst things the Com- 
munists did for themselves was when 
they began to exploit the overseas Chi- 
nese. When they hit their pocketbooks 
it made them sit up and take notice. 

I had the feeling some time ago that 
the overseas Chinese secretly were get- 
ting a kick out of seeing the white men 
getting pushed around in China. And, in 
places like Hong Kong, they were get- 
ting a thrill out of some of the accom- 
plishments of the Communists in China. 

But, as soon as the Chinese abroad be- 
gan to see that they were being exploited 
and subjected to blackmail, and being 
squeezed down to the last nickel— 

Q What did the Communists do, 
threaten them if they didn’t send money? 

A They threaten their families back 
home if they don’t get money. And peo- 
ple are subjected to the usual treatment 
that happens to victims of blackmail—the 
demands become more severe all the time 
until finally you just can’t meet them. 

Q Apparently this happened quite ex- 
tensively in this country—did it else- 
where? 

A Oh, yes. The same thing was going 
on all over the world. There are so many 
Chinese in the Malay Peninsula and some 
of them have become very wealthy. Most 
of the rubber wealth is in the hands of 
the Chinese, not the British. And it was 
a very tempting thing for the Communist 
Government in China. But it was a very 
expensive thing for them to alienate these 
people for the sake of a few million 
dollars. 

Q Have they done that—have they 
lost that support? 

A They certainly have in Siam. About 
other places I don’t know. But I am as- 
suming it must be somewhat the same. 

Q Do people out there know much 
about what is going on inside China? 

A They have very good news service. 
Of course, a characteristic of the Orient 
seems to be they have a grapevine of 
their own—they always seem to know 
what is going on. 
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Q Do they think the Communists have 
things pretty much under control inside 
China? 

A The average person coming out of 
China has the most awful stories to tell— 
they went through some horrible experi- 
ences. 

Q What about the Chinese people 
themselves? 

A All the stories you hear and read 
you don’t have to discount at all—in 
fact, you can multiply them. 

Q For the average, typical Chinese 
it is much worse than it was under the 
Nationalists? 

A Oh, ves. Definitely worse. It cannot 
be exaggerated. 

Q That is for the Chinese peasant? 

A Yes, the Chinese peasants. They 
didn’t have the constant fear before that 
they have now. 


THAIS IN KOREA 


. no illusions about Communism 


Q How can these Communists rule by 
fear? 

A Well, they're doing it. It is a rec- 
ognized technique and they've gotten it 
down very successfully. 

Q It doesn’t assure their future, does 
it? 

A But it has in Russia and they are 
getting away with it. 

Q Does anybody out there have the 
impression that there is any likelihood of 
the Chinese Communists splitting away 
from the Russians? 

A No. That is wishful thinking and 
is an awfully weak reed to lean on. 
Would Mao, in other words, become a 
Tito? First of all, I don’t think so. And, 
in the second place, if one needs argu- 
ment on that, the best concrete, single, 
material thing is that China has to have 
Manchuria to industrialize and Man- 
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churia is in the complete control of the 
Soviets. 

Even aside from that, it would be 
great mistake to count on any Titoism in 
China now. 

Q Commodore, which of the countries 
of Southeast Asia do you think the Chi- 
nese Communists are most anxious to 
get hold of? 

A Indo-China, to begin with. That’s 
a rice bowl, the same as Siam. I don’t 
doubt at all that Southeast Asia as a 
whole is on the Communist schedule. | 


am just as sure of that as 1 am of sitting @ 4, 


here. As between Siam and Indo-China, 
the two countries are very similar. They 
both have rice and a little farther down 
Siam has some tin and rubber, and, of 
course, the Malay States abound with 
rubber and tin. 

Q The area is a rich prize, isn’t it? 

A It is, indeed. 

Q And that’s what the Russians are 
thinking of? 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q But they have been a little afraid © 
to venture? 


A They've had their hands full in Ko- 


rea and I think the Russians don’t want 
World War III any more than we do. I 
think they 
culations. 


Q Why do you think the Chinese 


Communists have held off from going into 


Southeast Asia in force? 


A I think the whole thing is they | 


haven't wanted to bite off too much at 
one time. Personally, I think it would 
have come off long ago except for the 
fact that they were pretty well occupied 
in Korea. That was a grave shock to 
them. They expected it to be a pushover. 
They felt they could walk right through 
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there and then the next move would be 
Southeast Asia and they would have it 
in their laps by now. In other words, 
they re way behind schedule. 

Q Are we going to be forced to go in 
there—into Southeast Asia—ourselves? 

A That’s our choice. I think it is pretty 
well indicated that there are definite 
limits to any great extension of our man 
power, if that’s what you mean. We are 
already committed to giving military aid 
and have been doing that. 

Q What is the U.S. going to be able 
to do over there? 

A The area is just as important in the 
struggle between the free and _ slave 
world as anywhere. It’s all one war, and 
the way it is working out the balance of 
power actually is over there. It’s all in- 
terrelated—we have the same _ interests 
there as anywhere else. All the hot wars 
going on are right over there now. 

Q We have, in a way, laid down the 
rule in Europe—do you think we ought 
to do the same in Southeast Asia—that 
if there is any big Communist move into 
Indo-China or Burma or anywhere else 
we ought to be there? 

A What aggravates the problem is the 
business of furnishing man power. We 
cannot extend ourselves in unlimited 
fashion in great distances away from 
home. The sheer logistics and logic and 
common sense of that are obvious. 

Everybody feels that they are carrying 
as much of the load as they can. Whether 
they are or not, they feel that way. The 
important thing for us to do is to en- 
courage all these people to rely on them- 
selves primarily, getting what strength 
they can from mutual support—and then to 
help in any way we can with equipment 
which they cannot provide themselves. 
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BONN....PARIS....LONDON....CAPE TOWN.... 





>> It's spring and Joseph Stalin has set out another line of booby traps. 
| The Soviet proposals to the Western Allies for a German peace treaty add 
i up to a dangerous line of traps, easy to see, but hard to avoid. U.S., British 
and French diplomats, stepping cautiously, are examining the Russian trap line. 
Looking over the exchange of notes, you see what Russia is out to catch. 








>> Booby trap No. 1 is Stalin's plan for setting up a united Germany. 

Soviet proposal is to pool its Communist East Germany with West Germany in 
& single country under a single government. Free elections, at first, were not 
mentioned by the Russians. So the U.S. and its allies asked if Russia would 
accept Supervision of all-German elections by a United Nations commission. 

Russia, replying, rejected the idea of U.N. supervision, but left the door 
open for bargaining. For a price, the Russians are saying, they may be willing 
to risk the loss of political control in East Germany. That price, so far, is 
not clear. But it is likely to involve some Soviet control of all Germany. 
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>> Booby trap No. 2 is the Soviet effort to neutralize Germany, Soviet style. 

Stalin proposes that a united Germany agree to enter no alliance directed 
against any power which fought Germany. That means no partnership with the West 
for defense against Russia, as Stalin interprets it. Stalin also wants a united 
Germany to have a separate army, no pooling of German forces in Europe's Army. 

Stalin's aim is to wreck the rearming of the West under U.S. leadership. 
The American plan, accepted even by the French, calls for German co-operation. 
Any stalling by West Germany would mean a slowdown of Western rearmament. 

U.S., Side stepping that one, has replied that it favors German freedom to 
J pick and choose its own friends, to pool its forces for defense with Europe. 


























>> Booby trap No. 3 is old and rusty. It fools nobody now. It is the proposalk 
for the withdrawal of all occupation forces within a year from the treaty date. 
Stalin is promoting his "let's go home" plan. Russian troops feel at home 
in Communist Poland on Germany's doorstep. U.S. troops, Stalin hopes, would go 
3,500 miles to their home. British troops would cross the Channel to Britain. 
That would leave only French troops, in France, to balance Russia's Army. 
The Western replies ignore this proposal. U.S. troops will stay in Europe. 




















>> The reason why the Soviet traps worry Western diplomats is that Russia's 

bait is tempting to Germans. They would like a neutral, strong, united Germany. 
West German Socialists are offered a chance to unite with East German Com- 

munists and upset Chancellor Konrad Adenauer's Christian Democratic Cabinet. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


West German nationalists find Russia's plan interesting, too. It provides 
full rights for all ex-Nazis save those actually jailed for their crimes. 

The way things are going suggests that the three-year effort of the U.S. 
and its allies is beginning to pay dividends. Russia, worried, is taking the 
initiative, setting new traps. For the West, it's a new challenge to unity. 





>> Union of South Africa is in an uproar over an issue of civil rights for 
colored voters. It's like the issue between President Truman and the South over 
employment rights for Negroes, but in South Africa the battle is much hotter. 

An angry Premier, 77-year-old Dr. D. F. Malan, is defying the Supreme Court, 
refusing to accept its decision that a law trimming colored rights at the polls 
is unconstitutional. Dr. Malan proposes to re-enact the law, ignore the Court. 

South Africa's white voters are Split right down the middle by the issue. 








Black and colored masses are bitter, restless. Race riots are feared. 
Malan's opponents are calling him a dictator. Anti-Malan groups, including 
war veterans who call themselves "Torch Commandos," demand that Malan quit, ask 








for new elections and are busy organizing mass demonstrations to this end. 


>> In Cape Town, legislative capital of South Africa, it's clear that things 
have gone far beyond the U.S. controversy over civil rights for Negroes. What 
you have, actually, is a controversy that brings to a climax all at one time a 
fight over the Supreme Court, a Scrap over the Constitution, a struggle for 
power between the major political parties, and an explosive racial situation. 

Civil war, though not talked about, can be the outcome of the controversy 
if South Africa's white politicians can't come up with a compromise. 


>> To help you understand this crisis in South Africa..... 
Here's a white minority--2.6 million--running a country of 12 million who, 








for the most part, are either native blacks or colored people of mixed races. 
Whites' problem, as they see it, is to keep this dangerous racial mixture 

from exploding, wrecking the country, maybe even driving the whites from power. 
Whites are agreed they can't afford to let nonwhites have full equality. 








Some nonwhites can vote, but only for white candidates for Parliament. Mixed 
marriages are illegal. In general, segregation is the rule in South Africa. 
Whites, for or against Malan, aren't pressing for basic changes. 





>> Where the white people of South Africa disagree, however, is over Malan's 

attempt to reduce the limited political rights that colored voters now have. 
Malan's law, the one just declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 

would put new restrictions on the voting freedom of some 50,000 colored voters. 





To Malan's opponents, this is setting the clock back with a vengeance. 

Trend, anti-Malan people say, ought to be at least a little the other way. 

Trend outside South Africa, in Asia, Middle East, North Africa, shows what 
happens when European minorities on top ignore native masses underneath. 

But, as things stand.....Head-on clash between Malan and his opponents is 











creating one of the sharpest conflicts in South Africa's history. If Malan wins, 





South Africa's Constitution and Supreme Court will be weaker. Racial feeling 





throughout Africa will rise, something for the Communists to make hay with. 
A break with Britain, setting up a South African republic, as Supporters 








of Malan urge, may come next. So London, as well as Cape Town, is worried. 
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Before good steel can be made it is necessary to 
have good raw materials. In the mining of iron ore 
in Minnesota, Michigan and northern New York, 
J&L research has pointed the way to an increased 
supply and to a consistent improvement in quality. 
In the preparation and utilization of coal, J&L 
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research has led to significant..improvements in 
the quality of metallurgical coke, which favorably 
affects iron and steel quality. Thus, from the ground 
up—research is charting the course of progress at 
J&L, pointing out new and better ways to make 
steel, and to make it more useful to industry. 


Behind the J&L trade mark, and behind every 
J&L steel product is research—creative, imagina- 
tive and continuous research—research with the 
single objective of making better steel. 
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IT’S A GREAT SERVANT ANDO 
FRIEND TO 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY! 


Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery te 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-c€C 





You're looking at an Allis-Chalmers step- 
down transformer . . . a familiar sight on 
“ight poles’’ all over America. This trans- 
former brings electric current into your 
home. 


It’s built to operate steadily day in and 
day out. It seldom needs any attention—is 
unaffected by wind or rain, summer heat 
or winter cold. 





It reduces the high voltage carried on 
power lines to the ordinary household volt- 
age you must have for lights and electrical 
appliances. This means that in your home 
it helps you cook, wash clothes, heat water, 
spend your leisure time listening to radio 
or viewing television—helps make your 
standards of living here in America the 
envy of the entire world. 


Allis-Chalmers builds many other equal- 
ly important ‘‘friends’” that serve you in 
the electric power field—steam and hy- 
draulic turbines, generators, circuit break- 
ers, switchgear and control. This equip- 
ment brings electricity to your home and 
to your place of work so that you can have 
a better job, earn more, live better. 
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Fi... food properly prepared ...and attentive, courteous 
dining-car service ...add to the pleasure of a journey 
by rail—by Union Pacific. 

You'll enjoy our featured item for April; baked ham with 
spiced wine-and-fruit sauce. It’s delicious! 


Ask your ticket or travel agent to route you by Union 


Pacific through the West. 
Alse between Chica 


FREE RECIPE for Chef’s baked ham with special sauce. 
NZ Write Dining Car Dep’t, Room 535, Union Pacific 


Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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GEN. GRUENTHER: Often a Deputy, Now Talked of 
As Commander in Europe, Maybe Head of Joint Chiefs 


Reported from 
PARIS and WASHINGTON 


>Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, a wily 
military planner—and contract bridge ex- 
pert—is catching attention as a_ soldier 
tabbed for big things in the near future. 
General Gruenther, just now, is Chief of 
Staff to General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander in 
Europe. Expectations are that, when 
Ei enhower comes home to take personal 
command of his political fortunes, 
Gruenther will succeed him. 

In addition, there is much talk that, 
later, Gruenther is to become Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the top U.S. 
military planning group. His chances of 
reaching this pinnacle would be increased 
if Eisenhower should become President. 
The two are old friends. In the Army, 
General Gruenther is considered an 
Eisenhower protégé. 

Despite General Gruenther’s bright 
prospects, and notable past achievements, 
the U.S. public only now is becoming 
aware of him. So, too, is Congress. Con- 
gressional committees obviously were im- 
pressed by the General’s grasp of the 
European situation when, recently, he 
explained what is being done and what 
is proposed in Europe. 

Army people, with a special sense for 
such things, have realized for years that 
the General was heading for high places. 
That became obvious when Gruenther 
graduated fourth in his class at West 
Point. The Army likes him, knows him 
as a slight, wiry officer with a quick, un- 
worried mind, a booming voice, restless 
energy and an easy, gracious manner. 

Obscurity. There is a reason for Gen- 
eral Gruenther’s obscurity with the gen- 
eral public, however. Through war and 
postwar crises, with big events develop- 
ing, he always has been second man, 
chief of staff, deputy. His job has been 
to do the planning, in meticulous detail, 
and, with the commanding officer’s de- 
cisions made, to see that orders were 
carried out. 

That is his position now at Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe. 
His role was the same under Eisenhower 
in London, in 1942, and in North Africa. 
He was Chief of Staff to General Mark 
Clark in Italy and Austria. After the war, 
he was Deputy Commandant of the Na- 
tional War College and then Director of 
the Joint Staff, a Pentagon group that ad- 
vises the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Thus, General Gruenther never has 
had a field command, which in some 
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. . . Congress was impressed 


circles is counted against him. He has 
performed the grubby, detailed military 
chores essential to successful warfare. 
His commanding officers have been high- 
ly appreciative, have praised his work, 
showered him with decorations. But the 


comm:..iding officers, inevitably, have 
reaped the glory and headlines. 
Headlines mean little to General 


Gruenther. who is something of a news- 
paperman himself. He was born in 1899 
at Platte Center, Nebr. His father was a 
local politician and publisher of the coun- 
tv weekly, the Platte Center Signal. As a 
schoolboy, the son helped get the paper 
out, set type, wrote news items and 
editorials. 

He went to St. Thomas Militarv Acad- 
emy at St. Paul, Minn., and thence, to 
please his father, who had a high re- 
gard for the military, on to West Point. 
At the Military Academy he proved a 
notable student, known as one who could 
do everything but ride a horse. He was a 
member of what Army men call the 
“joker class.” the one graduated a vear 
ahead of schedule in 1917 and then sent 
back for another year of work. 

Between wars, there was the usual 
run of military assignments, Army posts 


here and there, slow promotions, eight 
years as an instructor at West Point. 
Gruenther finally attracted attention at 
the Army maneuvers of 1941 in 
Louisiana, the first large-scale war games 
in many years. 

Protégé. Among those whose eyes he 
caught was Dwignt D. Eisenhower, then 
a colonel. Gruenther, a major, became 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Third Army. 
By the following August, the U.S. was 
at war. General Eisenhower, in London 
requisitioned Gruenther as his Deputy 
Chief of Staff and later vielded him re- 
luctantly to General Clark. 

Army legends multiply and fade swift- 
ly. One persistent story, however, is that 
Eisenhower told Gruenther to come up 
in five davs with a basic plan for invading 
North Africa. The plan was delivered 
and subsequently was changed only in 
detail. Later he was chief planner for the 
invasion of Italy and the campaigns there 
—of which there has been some criticism. 

When Eisenhower was given his mis- 
sion late in 1950 of arming Western Eu- 
rope against the Russian threat, he 
wanted Gruenther at his side, and lifted 
him out of the Pentagon. They have 
worked together on the European task 
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America can be proud of its chem- 
ical industry! In relatively short 
time, it has become a $50 billion 
business—and is still growing at a 
phenomenal rate. Here is an in- 
dustry so vigorous that it profit- 
ably invests an average of $29,000 
for each worker . . . almost four 
times the $7,700-per-worker aver- 
age investment of all industry... 
and continually develops new 
products to serve mankind. The 
importance of chemicals is uni- 
versally recognized—the nation 
can be grateful for the strength 
and progressiveness of its chem- 
ical industry. 

Peoples First has served the 
nation’s chemical industry 
throughout its 89 years of exist- 
ence. Peoples First’s relation- 
ships with businesses of all kinds 
can place a wealth of financial 
experience at your service. We 
invite you to use the facilities of 
one of the nation’s largest banks 
for your regional or national 
requirements. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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... A regular, abstemious, 
hard-working life 


from its start. Eisenhower has been oc- 
cupied primarily with the diplomatic as- 
pects of the assignment which, as usual, 
has lett the detailed planning to 
Gruenther. 

At SHAPE headquarters, outside Paris, 
the two generals occupy adjoining offices, 
with the door usually open. Their living 
quarters also are adjacent and there is 
much dropping in of an evening, often 
for bridge. General Gruenther grew in- 
terested in the game in the early 20s, 
became so accomplished that he entered 
tournament play. He also became, at $100 
a night, an organizer and _ referee of 
bridge tournaments. The stipend was use- 
ful to a young man on a lieutenant’s pay. 
He has written books on tournament 
bridge. 

General Gruenther lives a regular and 
abstemious, if hard-working, life. He is 
fussv about his health, makes sure of 
regular exercise each morning, eats spar- 
ingly, does not smoke, seldom touches a 
cocktail. He enjoys tennis, but his work- 
ing hours are such that there is little time 
for that. 

At headquarters he watches not only 
over-all strategic planning but also a 
multitude of details. When something 
needs attention he reaches for a stack of 
white cards, on his desk or in his pocket, 
and jots down a memorandum. These 
notes deal with a cafeteria clock or arms 
for a regiment. They may go to anyone 
from General Eisenhower to a sergeant. 
They are known at SHAPE as “Grun- 
nions” and get immediate attention. 

Planning. But the big plans occupy 
him primarily. There are two of them. 
One deals with the situation when West- 
ern Europe has become fully armed. The 
other is revised from time to time as the 
strength of Western Europe increases. 
It concerns what would be done if Russia 
should strike at the current moment. 

There are maps with big arrows show 
ing avenues of possible Russian aggres- 
sion. He put one of these on display be- 
fore a congressional. committee and was 
unworried, although committee members 
were, when news photographers trained 
their cameras on it. 

General Gruenther came to Washing- 
ton because Congressmen wanted to 
know more of what was going on in Eue 
rope before acting on President Tru- 
man’s request that 7.9 billion dollars be 
appropriated for help to U.S. Allies in 
the next fiscal year. Many Congressmen 
are disposed to cut that sum. 

Over all, the General brought an opti- 
mistic outlook. The Russian Army was 
strong, the most effective in the world 
today, he said, but the Allies are gain- 
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JOHN STEINWAY, busy executive of 
piano-famous Steinway & Sons, finds a 
relaxing note in his hobby of photography. 
His enthusiasm for the Leica is shared by 
many other business leaders of today, includ- 
ing 3 other members of the Steinway family. 


When you're keyed up from business 
pressure, helpful, healthful relaxation is 
easier to come by with a rewarding 
pastime such as Leica photography. It’s 
simple to learn... to enjoy any time or 
place . . . satisfying to beginner or expert. 


For your light, compact, precision-per- 
fect Leica operates with almost automatic 
ease. Yet it offers you the fullest range 
of picture-making possibilities... the 
finest quality of results. Look into a Leica 
and relax, at leisure, with the camera 
most people want the most. 


LEICA 
mokes 
better 
pictures 
easier 


eicar, 20eS to business, too! 


From the Leica camera to famous micro- 
scopes used in atom research, Leitz 
manufactures a full range of high-pre- 
cision optical products for countless 
industrial and scientific applications. For 
information write Dept. US. 


*a trademark of 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES * BINOCULARS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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.. . Congress wants 
an American to head SHAPE 


ing as Western Europe is rearmed. The 
Russian preponderance is less than it was 
a year ago, he added, and will be further 
reduced in the year ahead 

He thought war was not imminent and 
could be precluded altogether, if “proper 
action” is taken. “We have it in our 
power,” he said, “to reach a position of 
strength where aggression against us 
would be foolhardy.” He thought there 
was no question of Europe’s willingness 
to fight. The nations were doing their 
best, he said, but had developed serious 
economic strains which the United 
States, for its own good, should help 
repair. 

But he would not talk about how 
much should be spent in the next year 





-Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL GRUENTHER 
His specialty: strategy 


on bolstering Europe, any more than he 
would discuss the Eisenhower-tor-Presi- 
dent boom. He said he and General 
Eisenhower did not feel competent to 
discuss costs, but, he, the planner, thought 
they had made their position clear as to 
the “things” that were required. 

Chances are, the money appropriated. 
and hence the “things” delivered, will be 
reduced. But General Gruenther by his 
presentation acquired a following among 
Congressmen. He himself has said a 
European general should be named to 
teplace Eisenhower. But, since so much 
American money is going into European 
defense, Congress wants an American to 
supervise it. And, with Eisenhower back- 
ing and the impression made in Congress, 
the job obviously is heading General 
Gruenther’s way. 
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YOKEL BOY CAN MAKE GOOD 


Inexperienced operators are no serious handicap if you use Acme- 
Gridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic Bar Machines. Here’s why: 


> OPERATION IS FULLY AUTOMATIC— so simple one man can tend several 
machines. 


> THERE ARE NO GADGETS OR UNNEEDED ACCESSORIES to get out of adjust- 
ment. Simplicity reduces down time, increases productive time. 


} TOOLING Is EASY, RETOOLING Quick — Simple camming and wide, open 
tooling zone keep setup time to a minimum—for peak production 
per shift 


> PRODUCTION IS UP—3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER than conventional machin- 
ing methods. Rugged. doubly reinforced frame and automatic 
spindle speed ranges permit speeds and feeds required for both 
carbide and high-speed tools. 


>» SUSTAINED ACCURACY IS CHARACTERISTIC — The Model M is built to de- 
liver close tolerances and fine finish at the fastest feeds and highest 
spindle speeds modern tools can take. 


These inherent design features tend to offset the slow production rate 
usually expected from inexperienced operators. It will pay you to 
investigate the Acme-Gridley Model M Automatic. Ask for catalog 


M-50-A. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built 








THE 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
N AT ] 0 N A L A ¢ M E BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 


Cc oO M PA N Y maintain accuracy at the highest 


spindle speeds and fastest feeds 








170 EAST 131st STREET + » » CLEVELAND 8+ OHIO — modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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with SENATOR KEFAUVER 


of Tennessee, Democrat 


QUIZZING KEFAUVER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What changes would Senator 
Kefauver make in domestic and foreign policy if 
he were President? What is his attitude on labor? 
Agriculture? Civil rights? Taxes? Co-operation 
with Europe? Korea? The Far East? 

In this campaign, the Senator finds Democratic 
machinery against him. How does he differ with 
Truman? 

To answer these questions, editors of U.S. News 
& World Report interviewed Mr. Kefauver in our 
conference rooms. 

This is another in a series in which the prom- 
inent men of both parties give their views. 








EsTES KEFAUVER, a Southern liberal who rose 
quickly through the ranks, is a candidate for Pres- 
ident after only 12 years in Congress. 

The Tennessee Senator worked his way through 
the University of Tennessee and Yale Law School, 
practiced law in Chattanooga, came to the House 
in 1939, beat a powerful State political machine 
in 1948 to enter the Senate. 

Television and the Senate crime hearings, over 
which he presided, took Mr. Kefauver’s face and 
voice into homes all across the nation. 

Mr. Kefauver will be 49 in July, is the youngest 
man in the race. 








COMPETITION AMONG DEMOCRATS— 


Q Why do you think, Senator Kefauver, that Presi- 
dent Truman should not run again in 1952? 

A I have not said that I thought President Tru- 
man should not run again in 1952. I have said that I 
think competition in the Democratic Party is a 
good thing. The more people who run, the better. 
That gives a chance for fuller participation by the 
rank and file of Democrats and for a fuller consider- 
ation of the problems in every section of the country, 
and of the program which the party and the nation 
should follow. 

It might be pointed out, however, that President 
Truman has had a successful Administration, espe- 
cially so far as foreign policy is concerned, and he has 
done much to save the peace, so that he might proper- 
ly feel that the burden should be passed on to someone 
else. 

Q Since you agree with many of the objectives and 
policies of the Truman Administration, why do you 
feel that you, rather than Mr. Truman, should be 
President? 

A It is true that I have supported, generally, the 
foreign policy and the domestic policies of the Demo- 
cratic Administration. I do feel that we need to make 
more progress in carrying these policies through to 
accomplishment. We need more action in translating 
recommendations into legislation; we need to bind 
the party together, and take the people more fully into 
the confidence of the Government. I feel that we need 
to get the party behind the program of the Adminis- 


tration. 
I believe also that we must work more vigorously 


toward a balanced budget; toward the elimination of 
waste and extravagance, and take a stronger lead in 
cleaning up wrongdoing in the Government, both in 
and out of the Government. In other words, I would 
put more emphasis on the battle against the cartel of 
crime. 

Q Would you defend the Truman record in the 1952 
campaign if you are nominated? 

A The general program of the last two Democratic 
Administrations in taking the lead among people in 
the interest of peace has been outstanding. I feel that 
our general foreign policy has been good. I would cer- 
tainly support this record. I would try to work out 
more definitely the sharing of responsibilities between 
the democratic nations. I would try to have a more 
stable, permanent political backing for the direction 
of our North Atlantic effort. 

I feel also, generally, that we should anticipate the 
difficulties and do more about them in the foreign field 
before they break upon us. Our foreign policy should 
be more dynamic and not be swerved to the extent it 
is by what the Communists do or don’t do. More stress, 
in my opinion, should be put on the Point Four pro- 
gram, economic aid, exchange of students and other 
programs which will in the long run make our leader- 
ship in the interest of peace not just military, but more 
economic, political and spiritual. 

Q What, really, do you offer the voters who oppose 
Truman? 

A I am not running my campaign on the basis of 
opposing President Truman. I am appealing for and 
getting support on my own program, and, of course, 
most of my supporters are the ones who have sup- 
ported President Truman. 
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How He Will Differ From Truman... Plan to Modify 


Taft-Hartley ... Attitude on Civil Rights, Other Issues 


Q Do you feel that the constitutional provision 
against a third term for President is morally, if not 
legally, binding on President Truman? 

A If President Truman feels that he should run for 
renomination, I do not think that the Third Term 
Amendment should stand in his way. By its expressed 
terms, it is not binding upon him. 

Q Do you think Truman is going to pull himself 
out of the race? 

A I really don’t know. 

Q Do you think he would support you very ac- 
tively? 

A I think the President would support me. 

Q Do you think a lot of your support is anti-Tru- 
man feeling? 

A Some of my support is support that Mr. Truman 
had. I think it’s not exactly what you’d call anti-Tru- 
man. I think a lot of people feel that this is a time for 
new people to be coming in. They are worried about 
some of our programs being bogged down and not 
being carried forward. 

Q Didn't you say, Senator, that the Democratic 
vote in New Hampshire couldn’t be regarded as a 
repudiation of the Truman Administration? 

A I said it could not be regarded as a repudiation 
of the general program of the Truman Administra- 
tion. And then I specified that foreign affairs and in 
domestic affairs generally I had supported that pro- 
gram and campaigned on it. 


WORLD POLICY— 


Q If you were President, would you favor keeping 
American troops in Europe? 

A Yes, I would so long as the world situation re- 
mains what it is today. I think we have to play our 
part in the defense of Western Europe and of the free 
world in preventing Communist aggression. We have 
to do our share. If it had not been for the presence of 
these American troops, Western Europe would prob- 
ably have been behind the Iron Curtain by now. 

Q Would you be for foreign aid? 

A Yes. My feeling is usually that foreign aid is 
more valuable than military aid. 

Q Economic aid? 

A Yes. I think over the long pull economic aid, and 
Point Four, and the exchange of students—trying to 
build a place in the hearts of men is more valuable for 
us in carrying out our leadership in the interests of 
peace than preoccupation with the military exclu- 
sively, 

Q You go along with this “Union Now” movement 
too, don't you, Senator?” 
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A No, not “Union Now.” I have filed, along with 
other members of the Senate, a resolution asking the 
President to hold a convention of the nations that 
sponsored the Atlantic Pact in the beginning, having 
in mind sitting down to see if there is any kind of pro- 
gram based on federation possible, and, if not, on any 
other kind of arrangement that might be worked out 
between those nations and such others of the North’ 
Atlantic as they may invite in. 


Stronger Defense in Atlantic 

Q Of course, you include the United States in 
that? 

A Yes, the United States would be the sponsor of 
the meetings, and the President would appoint dele- 
gates to meet with representatives of other nations. 
The Senate of Canada passed a similar resolution. It 
seems to me no harm would be done in sitting down 
and talking about it—making firmer commitments for 
a better understanding of the sharing of responsibility 
—what each nation is going to do—and working in ev- 
ery way to plan toward an integration of our defense 
effort and toward a kind of unity defensewise and for- 
eign policywise. 

Since I filed that resolution a great deal has been 
done in that direction. I proposed it more than two 
years ago when I came to the United States Senate. I 
thought at times the State Department looked at it 
with a great deal of indifference, but as time goes on I 
think they are coming around more to the idea that it 
would be valuable to have the nations know what each 
is doing, to have a better political arrangement so that 
decisions could be more definitely made and so that 
the lines of command would be fully understood. 
Since then the Ottawa meeting and the meeting of the 
foreign ministers in Paris have carried us several steps 
in that direction. 

As a matter of fact the last two reports of the State 
Department on this resolution have been more en- 
couraging. They now say it is what they wanted to get 
at, but they want to go at it in a different way. 

Q More slowly, perhaps? 

A No, they want to go at it through NATO. 

Q Would there be any basis for negotiating with 
Stalin in that setup? 

A The question of negotiating with Stalin is not in- 
volved in my proposal. My proposal is designed to 
give political implementation to the North Atlantic 
Pact. The North Atlantic democracies get together in 
time of war. My proposal would provide a setup in 
which the peoples of these democracies could meet 


(Continued on next page) 





















- « « ‘We won’t gain by letting negotiations drag on forever’ 


together in time of peace and work together in a com- 
mon cause. We should stand together in time of 
peace and thus let any dictator know that we are 
united and what he would be up against if he started 
an aggression. 


U.S. ROLE IN ASIA— 


Q What would you do in Korea? 

A Well, I think in the first place the President did 
the right thing in going into Korea. I think we had to 
show under the mandate of the United Nations that 
we had the fortitude and courage to do something 
about aggression the first time it occurred. 

If I were the President, with the situation in Korea 
as it is at the present time, I would seek through the 
United Nations a decision on what our honorable re- 
quirements are for a political and military settlement. 
I would present that and have a time limit fixed for 
the acceptance of it. I can’t see that we are going to 
gain anything worth while, and certainly we are not 
going to gain any prestige, by letting negotiations 
drag on forever. 

Q Wecan't just have a military police action that 1s 
endless, you mean? 

A That’s right. 

Q What if your time limit ended without a settle- 
ment? 

A Then I would call off negotiations until they 
made some other step and try to do what I could mili- 
tarily to bring the war to a conclusion. 

Q Would you stay inside of Korea? 

A I wouldn’t have any political compunctions, if 
the military situation required, to bombing of bases 
in Manchuria—that is military concentrations. I 
would not bomb the Manchurian railroads or the port 
of Dairen because that would invoke the China-Soviet 
Treaty. 

Q How about blockading China? 

A Whatever is done on that should be done for and 
with our joint efforts. 

Q You mean by the U. N.? 

A That’s right. 

Q What about Formosa—would you turn that over 
to the Chinese Communists? 

A No, until some settlement is worked out I think 
we have to have Chiang hold Formosa. 

Q You would take no action that would not be with 
the approval of the U. N.? 

A All this would be done through the U.N. or, if 
not through the U. N., then through the U. N. nations 
that are actively involved in Korea. I would make 
every effort to have it done through the United Na- 
tions. 

Q But this country is carrying most of that burden 
and apparently it is going to be endless— 

A I think we would be making a mistake to take 
unilateral action. 
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Q Would you use Chiang’s troops more widely? 

A I would not get in behind Chiang’s troops if they 
make an invasion of the mainland. I would do what I 
could and what is necessary to help them in defend- 
ing Formosa. 

Q Would you send them across in our ships? 

A I would not. I don’t see how you can get your 
foot just a little bit in the door, so far as using 
Chiang’s troops is concerned. I think we would have 
no assurance if we sent them across that we wouldn’t 
have to have air protection for them to land and one 
thing would lead to another and next would be a con- 
test on the mainland. 

Q But if we bomb Manchurian bases we then might 
get involved in a much larger war—but we would only 
do that with the agreement of the other United Na- 
tions—that’s what you mean? 

A That’s right. I think we should work it out with 
the other members. 

Q Would you have fired MacArthur? 

A Yes, I think that in view of the conflict between 
him, the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff there 
was no alternative but that he be relieved, or trans- 
ferred. I did feel that the way the thing was done was 
rather unfortunate. 

Q Do you have confidence in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

A Yes, I have confidence in them. I think they are 
capable men. 

Q Do you think they have estimated the military 
needs of the country correctly? Or would you favor 
cutting military expenditures? 

A In connection with the military, I don’t know 
where the difficulty is, but we take too long from the 
planning stage to the production stage—from the 
draft board to the time we get a plane or a tank 
started. I think there is lost motion in several stages, 
first in deciding what we should have, and in the 
second place in passing through several hands and 
in having delay after delay in letting contracts. I 
think we need some additional very competent civilian 
experts in our military establishment to get things 
expedited. 


DEALING WITH RUSSIA— 


Q Do you have any general program for settling 
our differences with Russia? Would you try to talk to 
Stalin personally—do you think you could get any- 
where with him? 

A I would certainly have the door open if explora- 
tion showed that there was a real chance of a real 
settlement. I think the U. N. should be used as a medi- 
um for this purpose if possible. But in any event 
consideration of discussions would have to be based 
on something more than a promise. Any exploration 
must be based upon methods where we would really 
see that something was going to be done and not just 
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agreements made to be broken. I would certainly in- 
sist on that condition. I would want to be sure it 
wasn’t going to be another phony, or just an oppor- 
tunity to take another advantage of us. I think that 
before any prospective meeting or discussion with Joe 
Stalin or with the Communist leaders there would 
have to be a great deal of exploration made and bind- 
ing agreements put into effect so as to not lure us into 
a bad position. 

Q As things now look would you anticipate during 
the next four years a real settlement with Russia? 

A I wouldn’t anticipate it very shortly. 

Q If the conditions looked possible, would you as 
President meet with Stalin elsewhere than in Wash- 
ington? 

A If there was a possibility of agreement, I would 
meet Stalin anywhere. I would not stand on my dig- 
nity while the fate of the world hangs in the balance. 
But we would have to be sure beyond any question of 
a doubt that what was agreed upon was going to be 
carried out. 

Q The Iron Curtain would have to come down, in 
other words? 

A Yes. 


A BALANCED BUDGET?— 


Q How about federal expenditure—do you think 
we’re spending too much on the military? 

A My feeling is that it is very necessary that we get 
our budget balanced and I think that there could be 
some cutting down in military expense. I don’t say 
that everything we are asking for isn’t desirable, but 
I think from the long-range viewpoint it would be bet- 
ter for this country and for the people we are trying to 
help if we cut here and there nondefense spending as 
much as we can, and cut defense spending to 
some extent, because it is necessary for us to get back 
on a balanced budget. Of course, it is not going to be 
possible in the next fiscal year, although we could 
come a whole lot closer to it. 

Q Would you raise taxes at this time, Senator? 

A Generally, no. I don’t believe taxes can be raised. 
I think our tax structure is built on a hodgepodge 
basis; that some taxes need to be reconsidered and 
restudied all the way through, which might result in 
getting more revenue. There are some subsidies to the 
shipping industry, some depletion allowances that 
might be restudied. 

Q How about family income splitting? 

A I voted in the Senate on the question of income 
splitting—I favor it and voted against the amendment 
to prohibit it. 

Q Do you think corporation taxes are as high as 
they’re likely to get or should get? 

A I think they are about as high as they can get. 

Q Do you favor sales taxes? 

A No, I wouldn’t be in favor of a general sales tax. 
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Q Where are you going to get the revenue to bal- 
ance the budget? 

A I don’t think frankly we’re going to get an awful 
lot of new revenue out of taxes. I think there is going 
to have to be a cutting down in expenditures. 

Q In what areas would you cut the budget? 

A I am thoroughly convinced that we can save a lot 
of money by cutting expenditures. For instance, there 
are a lot of places in our armed services where expend- 
itures could be cut. 

Q Like what, for example? 

A I am sure you are familiar with some of the find- 
ings of a “watchdog” committee of which I am a mem- 
ber—of projects started and abandoned. There ought 
to be a fully centralized purchasing system in the 
armed services and a standardization of material for 
the three armed services. The House committee esti- 
mated—I think it may be a little high—that by the 
elimination of waste and the adoption of centralized 
procurement as much as 5 billion dollars a year could 
be saved. 

Q Could unification be made to work a little more 
efficiently? 

A I think so. 

Q Just what nondefense spending would you cut? 

A I think some rivers and harbors developments 
could be delayed. 

Q Any specific ones? 

A Ne, I don’t have in mind any specific ones. Also, I 
think we ought to re-examine subsidies to the Shipping 
industry and aviation. 


How to Prevent Depression 

Q But now people are worrying a little about de- 
pression, rather than inflation. If things go bad, do 
you believe the Government should intervene? Do you 
favor action by the Government to prevent a de- 
pression? 

A I think there are a lot of things the Government 
can do which would add to the national wealth and 
promote employment. There is river development, and 
multipurpose dams, and highways—some of our high- 
ways are in a terrible state. 

Q More TVA’s? 

A Yes. A project like the TVA is an immediate out- 
lay, but I think it pays off. 

Q But if things go bad they might go bad in a 
hurry and in a large way. Would you use fiscal 
policy as a stimulus? You would probably cut taxes, 
I suppose? 

A I think the Federal Reserve Board should, as in 
the past, use its powers to ease the supply of money 
and credit for the purpose of stimulating business ac- 
tivity and industrial production. But fiscal policy is no 
longer adequate for the task of halting a deflationary 
cycle. I think we ought to have a backlog of worth- 
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while projects, putting emphasis on those that would 
repay us when finished. 

Q There would probably be guaranteed credit of 
one kind or another for housing—low-cost housing de- 
velopment? 

A There should be. 

Q You mean the rivers and harbors projects that 
you cut out now to balance the budget might be put 
into a pool to be taken up in the future? 

A That’s right, but the kind of thing I have always 
been interested in is the multipurpose idea where 
something eventually will be paid back to the Gov- 
ernment. Of course, this isn’t always possible, and 
other kinds of navigation, flood-control projects and 
such are necessary, too. 

Q Could toll highways be utilized? 

A Yes, they could. 


PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE— 


Q What about supporting farm prices? 

A I think our present agricultural program is good 
—I voted for it. 

Q At present parities? 

A Yes. In determining parity, the farmer’s own 
labor is not included in the cost of production at the 
present time, but farm hired labor is included. I want 
to get public: discussion for the inclusion in the parity 
formula of the farmer’s own labor. 

Q As I recall now, it calls for fuctuating support 
levels—when you have a large surplus, the support 
level drops way down to perhaps 60 per cent. Do you 
favor that type of support program? 

A I think that the nation is pretty well satisfied 
with the support program now during these days when 


there is no sizable surplus. But, if things were other- 
wise, there would be justifiable complaint. I have sup- 
ported a higher minimum support price and feel that 
it should-be raiséd. Also, some part at least of a farm- 
er’s own labor might properly be included in parity. 

I think, though, that if you have a support program 
that is going to be unbearably expensive, there may be 
a danger of a concerted effort to eliminate or reduce the 
support program very greatly. By and large the devel- 
opment of the farm price-support program has been 
one of the truly great constructive steps taken to sta- 
bilize our economy and maintain general prosperity. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q How about the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission? 

A I am for civil rights—always have been and have 
done everything I could all my life to try to better re- 
lations between peoples of various races and creeds, 
and I don’t want anyone’s opportunities lessened be- 
cause of his race or color. 

In the State of Tennessee I’ve tried to get through 
a constitutional amendment to eliminate the poll tax. 
I want us to have fair employment and I think we 
can do more about it and make more progress on a 
voluntary educational and persuasive basis than we 
can by force and action by legislative fiat. 

Q You wouldn't have the Federal Government en- 
force it? 

A I think it would be very difficult by legislative 
fiat to bring about the thing that everybody wants. 
Some States have compulsory FEPC—that’s a matter 
for them. I think much could be done with a voluntary 
commission on the federal level. I think it is an edu- 
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cational process and until you do have the educational 
process it is going to be a difficult matter to legislate. 

Q Can the South make progress that way? 

A The South has made very substantial progress. 
And I think if we work on a voluntary basis, have a 
voluntary commission, a great deal more can be done 
than is being done now. I do say, though, running on 
the Democratic platform, if a compulsory FEPC is 
written into the platform, I am going to support the 
platform written at the Democratic Convention. 


CONGRESS QUIZ EXECUTIVE?— 


Q_ Do you think you could get along better with 
Congress? 

A I think there are many things that could be done 
to better relations with Congress. I could enumerate 
some of them—most of them are things that Congress 
itself should do. 

Q What are they? 

A I think they could have Cabinet members and 
other executive officials come before Congress and ex- 
plain their problems, their difficulties, what they are 
doing with the program, what could be better, the 
difficult situations that they are encountering—in 
other words, face-to-face discussions—and then have 
a question time, under rules of germaneness, by mem- 
bers of the House and members of the Senate. 

Q With TV cameras? 

A I think so—with TV and radio it would be the 
nearest approach to a large town meeting. 

Q Would the question time be in the evening or 
during the day? 

A My resolution proposed that they be held during 
the day. I think it should be once a week or once every 
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two weeks—at 11 in the morning perhaps, or noon. 
I think it would do a whole lot for Congress and keep 
us better informed. A whole lot of aggravations could 
be settled or eliminated by understanding in the be- 
ginning. . 

Q Would you include the President? 

A I would not include the President. 

Q How would you manage it—wouldn’t you have a 
cat-and-dog fight? 

A No, I don’t think you would. It would be a fine 
thing for the executive department, too. It would give 
them a chance to carry their message and their diffi- 
culties to the entire Congress. Also they would have 
to have policy decisions made when they came up. 
They would be in the position of a banker when he 
meets the bank examiners. They would be more care- 
ful, I think, about developing the intents of Congress. 
Then their basic statements made on the floor could 
be used as a basis for committee hearings by the sev- 
eral committees considering particular projects. So it 
might save the Cabinet member himself the very hard 
work of going from authorizing committees to appro- 
priating committees to investigating committees. I 
believe Donald Nelson one time said he testified be- 
fore 26 committees on the same subject in one month 
when he was here. 

Then there are other things I think should be done. 
I think we need active policy committees in both 
houses. I think there should be a Joint Legislative Pol- 
icy Committee to meet with and discuss the big ques- 
tions of national importance with the President or 
with the Cabinet member in whose jurisdiction the 
particular matter rests. 
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Q If you were President, you would push a thing 
like that? 

A I certainly would. I think one of the biggest dan- 
gers in our Government right now and in the function- 
ing and carrying out of our program in handling 
foreign relations is the difficulty that sometimes arises 
between the Executive and the Congress. 


LABOR PROBLEMS— 


Q What would you do about the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A I think we ought to work toward trying to make 
the Taft-Hartley Act altogether fair to labor and man- 
agement. 

Q You wouldn't repeal it? 

A No. The effort was made to repeal it, which I 
supported. That effort was unsuccessful. It is now a 
law of the land. I think it was gotten up in a spirit of 
vengeance to penalize labor but I think some correc- 
tive legislation was necessary, and I think thoughtful 
union leaders recognize that. 

Q If you were President, what would you do about 
a coal strike? 

A I would be very, very reluctant to use the seizure 
power except as a last resort. I think we are getting in 
the habit of looking on seizure as the way to settle 
strikes, as a sort of substitute for collective bargaining. 

Q But do we have to have a raise in wages each 
year, or does it have to have some relationship to the 
productivity of labor? 

A The United Automobile Workers, and I think 
other unions, have worked out methods of raising 
wages or lowering wages according to the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 

Q Do you favor that? 

A I think that’s a very good approach. 

Q Would you use injunction against a big strike 
affecting the nation? 

A I would do it very, very reluctantly. 

Q What changes do you think should be made in 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A Remember that I opposed Taft-Hartley, but 
recognized that some corrective action was needed. 
In amending it, I think we should follow certain prin- 
ciples of mutuality. I believe that an employer should 
be required to bargain collectively with labor if the 
majority of workers want a given union to represent 
them, but I also believe that there is a reciprocal 
obligation on labor to bargain collectively with em- 
ployers. Take the “closed shop,” for instance. I think 
the Taft-Hartley law is wrong in outlawing the 
“closed shop.” 

I believe that if workers and employers voluntarily 
agree to have a “closed shop” they should be permit- 
ted to have one. But I also believe that there is an ob- 
ligation on the union to make entrance into the union 
relatively free. In other words, I do not believe that 
it is fair to combine a “closed shop” and a closed un- 
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ion. That is monopoly—and I am against monopoly 
wherever it occurs. 

I think that in amending the Taft-Hartley law— 
which would require rewriting in large parts—that 
these goals of mutuality should be followed. The law 
should be written in a spirit of good will—both toward 
labor unions and toward management. The goal should 
be not to make it easy to bust a union should a defla- 
tionary spiral come, nor should it be in a spirit of 
making it possible for a union to bust management. 
It should be in a spirit of making it possible to main- 
tain industrial peace, with fairness to both sides. 
The general rule of agency is not fully followed in 
the law in that unions may be held responsible for 
acts they may not be able to control. There are 
other defects. 

Q Would you go back to elections for the author- 
ized ‘‘closed shop’’? 

A I would. 

Q What else do you think is wrong with the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

A I think when times get hard there are a good 
many provisions for suits and injunctions against 
organized labor under the Taft-Hartley law which 
could be used pretty effectively to damage or bust 
a labor movement. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, UMT— 


Q What is your stand on health insurance, Sen- 
ator? 

A I am opposed to the Murray-Dingell bill. 

Q Do you have any substitute in mind? 

A I think the Hill-Burton bill—I was one of the 
strong supporters of it—I think that’s very necessary. 

Q What does that call for? 

A That calls for assistance in getting hospitals 
built, particularly in rural areas—a State-aid pro- 
gram. And I think the basic public-health program 
should be encouraged so that we have a very good one 
in every county in the United States. I think the Pres- 
ident did the right thing in appointing a National 
Health Commission to study the whole problem. 
There is a problem. I think it might be said for the 
medical profession itself that they have made some 
noteworthy steps in promoting voluntary health- 
insurance programs. 

Q Do you favor help in educating more doctors? 

A I do. 

Q Aid to medical schools? 

A Yes. 

Q How about education generally? 

A I voted for aid. We have to have more doctors 
and I think since the services have taken so many doc- 
tors we should give aid to medical schools so that they 
can produce more doctors. 

Q What about aid to general educatian? 

A I have sponsored federal aid to education. 
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Q What about universal military training? 

A I voted for universal military training in the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Q Do you favor the St. Lawrence Waterway? 

A I’ve always favored the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Q Would you be in favor of returning tidelands oil 
to the States? 

A The Supreme Court has spoken on that question 
and I have been supporting the Hill amendment to the 
O’Mahoney bill for federal operation. This is, of 
course, no final solution to the problem, but it is a 
good interim arrangement and will make it possible 
to go on with oil production which we so vitally need. 

Q And that would give the revenues to an educa- 
tional fund? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you favor higher pensions for World War I 
and II veterans? 

A I think some cost-of-living adjustment is fair 
and necessary. 


COMMUNISM— 


Q Would you continue the Truman “loyalty pro- 
gram’’? 

A I think so. However, procedures ought to be 
worked out to give the person accused every oppor- 
tunity to clear his name. 

Q At present would you favor outlawing the Com- 
munist Party? 

A No, I wouldn’t favor outlawing the Communist 
Party. I believe J. Edgar Hoover is right that you 
can’t get at the problem in that way. That just drives 
it underground and makes them more difficult to 
keep up with and to deal with. Besides it would make 
it necessary for the FBI agents working in Communist 
cells to reveal their identity. 

Q But you would deal firmly with Communists? 

A I would deal very firmly with Communists and 
I certainly would try very hard to have conditions, 
economic and social, in the country so that people 
wouldn’t be grasping at Communism. But it is very 
difficult to control what a man thinks. 

Q Would you try to keep Communists out of the 
Government? 

A I would certainly keep Communists out of the 
Government—by all means they must be ferreted out. 

Q Would you keep Dean Acheson on as Secretary of 
State? 

A I don’t want to get into a discussion of whom I’d 
keep on or whom I wouldn't. 

Q What about the McCarthy issue? 

A I think unjustified smears are one of the bad 
things we have today—the fear of this is preventing 
people from expressing themselves. If we want to fer- 
ret out Communists and we don’t have sufficient meth- 
ods, we should get them, but this “guilt by remote 
association” and smear tactics is tending to destroy 
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one of our great freedoms in this country. It is also 
preventing good people from coming into Government 
and I think it is a very bad thing. 

I know that our congressional-immunity provision 
is in the Constitution for a very good reason. It has 
been abused by some few people but I have a resolu- 
tion pending that provides when a Senator or House 
member is going to speak disparagingly of a person or 
an organization, he should notify them to give them a 
chance to send to the Senate or House a statement 
giving their side of the question. It should be read on 
the floor and included in the record. If it comes to a 
running debate, what was said should be sent to them 
and they should have a chance to reply. I think that 
would at least give the person the right of self-de- 
fense, and I think it might cause some members of 
Congress to be a little more careful of what they say 
because they know the other side will be presented. 

Also, I have a resolution pending of a general code 
of conduct for the handling of congressional investi- 
gating committees—right of counsel, right to speak 
in your own behalf, preventing throwing a person’s 
mame around, going over things in executive session 
where character is involved. Also there would have to 
be some provisions about television and radio. 


CRIME AND CORRUPTION— 


Q Would you use the Attorney General to watch for 
crime within the Government, or have special counsel? 

A The Attorney General has the duty of enforcing 
the law of the United States and he should use his 
power to the fullest extent in that capacity, but a great 
many things that have been going on which are caus- 
ing a great deal of concern are not violations of crim- 
inal law. The Criminal Code doesn’t cover unethical 
and immoral conduct. I feel that the Attorney Gen- 
eral must, of course, enforce the law and consider the 
facts indicating wrongdoing in every department. 
Anybody who is vioiating the law should be prose- 
cuted. It must be done vigorously, and I feel also—and 
our Senate Crime Committee made a recommendation 
—that there should be a national commission com- 
posed of outstanding men to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate who would 
have subpoena powers after having applied to a fed- 
eral court showing the necessity. This Committee 
could be set up and given the power to dig into and 
ferret out any unethical and wrong conduct in any of 
the departments, expose them, report them to the 
President and to Congress. 

Q Would they have a staff? 

A They would have a permanent staff. 

Q Would you keep this kind of thing as a routine, 
continuing matter? 

A Yes. And another very necessary duty which 
would fill one big need we have right now in helping lo- 
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cal communities and local crime committees through- 
out the country with their work, would be to have 
some national place for the exchange of information 
and for continuing study of the new techniques of 
racketeers, of going over with local communities their 
problems of law enforcement, correlating and getting 
together and giving them such information as can be 
passed out about the racketeers and criminal elements 
in the country. Everywhere I go I find that the local 
people are trying to do something about this criminal 
problem, and they need encouragement. They feel it 
is a kind of one-way street. The FBI does give them 
some help but there is a lot of information that the 
Federal Government has control of, which would be 
of use to them, that they ought to be able to get at. 
There are 26 agencies in the Federal Government 
that do some investigative work—you’ve got the FBI, 
the Treasury Department, Immigration, Agriculture, 
SEC, and on down the line—26 altogether. 

Q They compete often with one another, don’t they? 

A Yes. They are often investigating the same thing. 
There is no real exchange of information. 

Q Would you expand the FBI in any way? 

A Mr. Hoover, in whom I have great confidence, is 
trying to limit the scope of the FBI so as to give pri- 
mary attention to enforcing the federal laws. He is 
trying to get away from all these investigative activ- 
ities unless they really are necessary. His feeling is 
that if the organization gets very much bigger it may 
lose some of its excellent esprit de corps—it will be 
difficult to operate. The Commission would not be 
competitive with the FBI. It would supplement it. 

Q It would be more of a clearinghouse? 

A That’s partly right. 

Q How aboutcorruptionin the Federal Government? 

A A national commission such as I have proposed 
would be the proper way to handle that. 


Cutting Down on Chiseling 

Q Couldn’t we appoint people who would be less 
susceptible to'corruption? Isn't there something wrong 
in the selection of personnel in Government? 

A Oh, yes. Of course, I think basically we have to 
get away from the idea that the individual citizen who 
can get by with chiseling on the Federal Government 
has done something smart, which is not reprehensible. 
We've got to get away from the idea that it’s a feather 
in the cap of a public official who can deal out some 
special favors to someone high up politically or eco- 
nomically. So it is a basic problem of education, of 
working continually to get a higher degree of respon- 
sibility and integrity in the Federal Government. 

Q Do you think the country has so lost confidence 
in the present key people that you would have to start 
out by cleaning house? 

A I think there are a good many places where a 
cleaning is necessary—I don’t think it’s any consider- 
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able number. I think a great majority of our Govern- 
ment officials are hard-working, honest, patriotic 
people who are doing the very best they can. But of 
course a very few can smear the whole picture. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL JOB— 


Q Would you as President try to reduce the ten- 
sions in the country, the bitterness between groups? 

A I certainly would. I think it is very unfortunate 
that the idea is growing up for one group to be against 
what another group wants. I think to play one group 
against another is not healthy for the nation. 

Q What tensions do you believe need lessening? 

A I think the tensions between management and 
labor and agriculture—many, many groups. 

Q Between New Dealers and the people who aren't 
New Dealers? 

A That’s right. 

Q Would you call yourself a New Dealer? 

A I am not very fond of labels—I have supported 
most of the program of the New Deal—but I don’t 
like to label myself. I’m just a plain Democrat. 

Q Do you think too many old people are in politics 
now and have gone to seed? 

A I think that we do need new faces, new vigor and 
new people—more young people in politics—and 
they’re anxious to get in, too. 

Q I'd like to know this about anyone running for 
the White House—why do you want to be President? 

A Well, the reason I want to be President is that I 
have been very much concerned about our doing 
everything we can to really fulfill our leadership and 
trying to prevent another war. I feel there is a great 
resurgence of isolationism in this country; that we may 
be going in the direction of repeating what we did 
after World War I. I think in that respect we need 
to really sell our people on the necessity of pushing 
forward, doing everything we possibly can to hold 
other free people together, to take a strong hand 
against Communism and to try to convince those in 
the neutral countries of the world that their prospect 
lies in the things we stand for. 

I think we have been bogging down in getting that 
done, but the general program is in the right direction. 
I want to be President because I think that the United 
States can move forward on the domestic front, par- 
ticularly when we get the problem of war and peace 
settled. I think we have reached a time in our Govern- 
ment when we need to have younger people step in 
and take part and our people need to be more inspired, 
and have more confidence in the leadership. And I 
suppose it is just a natural desire on the part of every 
boy and girl to want to be President. 

Q Do you think you would like the job of being 
President? 

A I think I would like the job. I realize it would be 
very, very hard, but I have done hard things before. 
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3 U. S. MILITARY SERVICES 
AND 9 OTHER NATIONS 
CHOOSE THIS RELIABLE 

JET TRAINER 
U. S. JET PILOTS have an outstand- 
ing superiority in skill that comes 

NINE 

Our OF 

10 JET 

FIGHTER 

PILOTS 


TRAIN IW 


from rigorous, thorough training. 


In nearly every instance 
America’s flying sons make their 
first jet flights and attain their’ 
skill in a Lockheed jet—selected 
as the standard fighter-trainer by 
the U. S. Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps. Allied pilots, too, 
are taught in these jet trainers— 
pilots from Holland, France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, Greece, 


LOCKHEED Turkey, Portugal, Canada. 
Lockheed developed this two- 
’ JETS place jet trainer from America’s 


first jet fighter, the battle-tested 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star, 
proven for reliability in Korea. 

America can be proud of the 
high standards of U. S. training, 
and Lockheed is proud of con- 
tributing the airplanes used to 
train the world’s finest jet pilots. 





1 
I SUPERIOR TRAINING FOR ENGINEERS TOO 
In developing great aircraft Lockheed develops fine engineers. For 
y information about Lockheed’s unique on-the-job training program, 
write to: Engineering Dept., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
g 
" LOCKHE ED 
j 


P. AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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AN ALUMINUM SURPLUS? 


Supply Rise, Arms Delay 


Surplus, not shortage, may be 
worrying aluminum makers next. 
Supplies are moving ahead of 
demand at this time. 

New plants opening up are 
to push capacity above World 
War Il peak. Expansion coin- 
cides with a drop in Government 
orders. 

Result is putting a damper on 
talk of underwriting new Cana- 
dian plants. U.S. will have all 
it needs, for now at least. 


A much larger aluminum supply for 
civilians is in sight. It is not to come 
from any big new purchase agreement 
with Canada or any vast new expan- 
sion of domestic aluminum plants. It 
will result, instead, from the slow- 
down in arms schedules, plus produc- 
tion gains realized from the original 
aluminum expansion plan. 
indicate 


signs 


All present 





Aluminum Supply: 
Up and Up 
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that the 
aluminum industry is going to spend the 
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next few years adjusting itself to new 
plants already authorized, without get- 
ting into additional expansion adven- 
tures. A sudden slackening of demand 
for aluminum, worrying producers now, 
may be only temporary. Yet it is remind- 
ing aluminum-company officials — that 
they may face big surplus problems in 
the future. 

Aluminum expansion plan now 
under way is a vast one. 

When this plan is completed, by mid- 
1953, the U.S. will have capacity to 
make 1.4 million tons of aluminum a 
year. That will be double the pre-Korea 
capacity and 20 per cent larger than ca- 
pacity at the peak of World War II, when 
the country was making 100,000 air- 
planes a vear. 

How the plan will change the national 
aluminum supply is shown in more de- 
tail by the chart below. The vearly record 
explains some things that have puzzled 
aluminum consumers, and it gives them a 
hint of what to look for in the future. 

In 1950, as the chart shows, the U. S. 
had an average supply, counting scrap 
and imports, of approximately 300,000 


tons of aluminum in each three-month 
period. This included, however; sub- 
stantial quantities of aluminum from 
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Give More to Civilians 


Canada, averaging about 13 per cent of 
the total U.S. supplies that year. 

Much of this Canadian aluminum 
came into the U.S. market in the early 
part of 1950, before the Korean war be- 
gan and at a time when U.S. producers 
were unable to sell all the metal they 
could make. 

In 1951, Canada increased its alumi- 
num output 13 per cent, but cut exports 
to the U.S. by one third, as the world- 


wide, post-Korea, aluminum = shortage 
set in. 
That cut explains why total U.S. 


aluminum supply was only 5 per cent 
higher in 1951 than in 1950, despite ter- 
rific demand. The loss of Canadian im- 
ports almost entirely offset the increase 
in output during the year from U.S. 
aluminum plants, just getting started in 
1951 on their big expansion effort. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, total 
aluminum supply for the U.S. was only 
300,700 tons, about equal to the level in 
1950. The Government slashed civilian 
use of the metal. 

In 1952, however, the big U.S. ex- 
pansion program is hitting the pay-off 
stage. New capacity opening up will be 
nine times as great as in 1951. 

Only 50,000 tons of new capacity was 
created last year. This year, plants with 
capacity of 458,200 tons a year will be- 
gin to operate. At least one new alumi- 
num plant will open for business in 
every month between now and_ June, 
1953, except April and August of this 
year. 

The thought of that oncoming flood of 
new production is sending chills up and 
down the spines of some U.S. aluminum 
producers. They are not convinced that 
all the aluminum becoming available is 
going to be sold as fast as it can be made. 

Supply in the present—second—quar- 
ter of 1952 is to total 333,100 tons, or 10 
per cent more than the fourth-quarter, 
1951, supply. Demand, by contrast, is 
down sharply. Some airplane companies 
have virtually withdrawn from the alumi- 
num market, because of the slowdown 
in their manutacturing schedules. That 
results from the decision made early in 
January, to “stretch out” the defense pro- 
gram over four years, instead of three. 

Civilian consumers who got Govert 
ment “tickets” authorizing them to buy 
aluminum in this period are not pushing 
forward with orders, either. Their lag 
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ging demand, coinciding with the slow- 


down in plane production, may bring a Place Your Plant Where 
temporary surplus of aluminum. 

Supplies may tighten again next sum- 
mer. Aircraft companies will be coming 
back into the market again. The Gov- 
ernment has just increased the amount 
of aluminum available to civilian users, 
and that will encourage civilian demand. 
But production is rising too. Estimates 
are that the total aluminum supply in 
the third quarter, starting next July, will 
reach 386,500 tons, more than 25 per 
cent above the late-1951 rate. 

f In 1953, the expansion program 
continues, as now outlined. Another 155,- 
000 tons of annual capacity is to be 





n : ore ' 

‘ brought into production within the first 

a five months of the year. The last new 

Z plant is scheduled to start operations in 

. May, 1953. 

This will be the final unit in a net- 

i. work of seven new aluminum plants plus 

is big additions at six established plants. 

|. | The new production centers are being 

- put up with Government tax-amortiza- 

; tion aid. Their primary purpose is to 

S, guarantee that there will be plenty of 

aii aluminum for military programs during 

y- — the next decade. 

n- ff A map and timetable of construction 

plans reveal this picture of the expansion 

S. : program: 

ia I All of the new facilities are west of 
the Mississippi River. 

tal The Aluminum Co. of America 


ily is building a new plant at Menatchee, 


in Wash., that will open its first unit in 4 J 
‘an June. A new plant at Rockdale, Tex., row! 


will start up in September. Alcoa just 











ex- a — at its Point A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
oft cs 1 id <a Lae —_ 1 addi —where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
be . nigh . . ia a nas i me yew unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
ons to its plants at Jones Mills, Ark., prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
vas 
“ith This industrial “‘elbow room”’ is an important plus to look for these days. 
he- To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
mi- exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
in spot for the development or expansion of your business. 
re That is why, before you decide on any industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois. We'll make that easy for you. 
| of als ; : 
a ALETTERTOUS.. . describing your requirements will bring you 
a a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
um business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
that list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
e 18 your operations, based on the information you give us. 
ade. We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 
uar- 
r 10 Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: 
rter, Railroad Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland 
t. is Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. Population + Great 
nies Financial Center + The “Great Central Market’ + Food Pro- 
i. ducing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manu- 
um facturing * Good Labor Relations Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts 
lown of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government + Good 
That Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 
ly in 
pro TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
hres. Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
veri -Kaiser 
‘ priseoroneme COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
shing 
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How a ry 
To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 2. 


BUSINESS GIFTS 
New 
“Autepeint” —=—=—== 


Ball Point Pen and Pencil Set 








New “‘Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE”’ 
BILLFOLDS 


Simulated Pin Seal 
Lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint’” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful ‘“‘Autopoint’’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business, 





How To Cut Your Firm’s i 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! " 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- No. 48 


point” Pencils for Organization use " Autopoint” 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 

greater efficiency—can cut your pen- Better 

cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. Pencil 











“Autopoint’ is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


AUTOPOINT CO.., Dept. USN-4, Chicago 40, Ill. | 
Send free,copy of booklet‘ “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. | 
Send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
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Oo E heck here to have representative call. __ 
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Million tons of aluminum can be stored by 1960 


and Troutdale, Ore. A huge new plant 
will begin operations soon at San Patricio, 
Tex. An addition to the company’s plant 
at Longview, Wash., is scheduled to open 
Another 


next July. big new plant, at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., is slated to start up ~ 
next January. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


is constructing an enormous aluminum 
works at Chalmette, La. Its ultimate ca- 
pacity is 200,000 tons, more than the en- 
tire industry possessed in 1939. First unit 
opened last December. Final unit will 
be completed in March, 1953. The com- 
pany also is adding capacity at its plants 
in Spokane, Wash., and Tacoma, Wash. 


Both additions will be finished by next 
July. 

Anaconda Copper Co., a newcomer in 
the aluminum field, is constructing a 





ALUMINUM STOCKPILE 
By 1960: a 1-million-ton surplus? 


new 50,000-ton plant at Kalispell, Mont. 
It will be in business by May, 1953. 

Basic aluminum needs of the U.S. 
can be met for the foreseeable future by 
these new facilities. Military demand is 
due to fall off sharply after 1954. Civil- 
ian demand is expected to rise, general- 
ly, as population grows and new uses for 
aluminum appear. But this rise will be 
gradual and interrupted by many tempo- 
rary downturns. 

The plants now authorized can pro- 
vide at least a 1-million-ton surplus of 
aluminum for a national stockpile be- 
tween now and 1960, even if the highest 
Government estimates of future civilian 
and military demand are right. Those 
estimates are wrong, in the opinion of 
most aluminum producers. They say 


demand will be lower than the esti 
mates allow. They expect that the alumi- 
num surplus will be above 1 million 
tons, if plants continue to operate at 
high speed. 

A Government study, in any case, in- 
dicates that a 4-million-ton stockpile of 
aluminum might be required to carry 
both military and civilian programs 
through a big war period. That study ap- 


parently sparked the revival of an old 
idea for a purchase agreement with 
Canada. 


Some high federal officials are urging 
that the Government underwrite, with a 
purchase contract, the importing of 1.8 
million tons of Canadian aluminum dur- 
ing the next nine years. That would help 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada fur- 
ther expand its plants, which were great- 


ly enlarged with U.S. aid in World War 
II. These same officials also propose a 
20 per cent addition to the present ex- 
pansion program in U.S. plants. 

Their suggestion comes, however, just 
as the aluminum shortage is easing. For 
the first time in months, aluminum pro- 
ducers have more metal coming up on 
production lines than they have been 
able to sell under present federal rules 
limiting civilian demand. 

In view of this change in the situation, 
the proposal to get more aluminum from 
Canada appears “most unlikely” to wit 
approval, according to informed ob- 
servers. Congress shows no_ inclination 
to add to aluminum producers’ worries, 
just when they face the prospect o 
a surplus. 
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je is a lot of families. And it is a lot of believing. 
Belief, you know, is something you can’t buy or 
sell. {t is something you have, not in your purse, 
but in your heart. 


These families believe in The American Magazine 
because it believes in them—in the dignity and 
importance of the individual human being—in the 
sanctity of family life. It is this basic belief that 
has made America great. It is lack of it that opens 
the door to despotism. 


2,900,000 HOMETOWN FAMILIES 






merican 


MAGAZINE 


oe 


wows 


SUECEMEFM 6 


merican. | 





Readers have a special faith in The American 
Magazine. They thrive on its special kind of Family 
Service. It is their special mentor on how to live, 
what to buy, where to go—their most trusted 


magazine. 


So it is a good place to display your brand—this 
crossroads where more than 2144 million Home- 
town American families, 2% bigger, 9% younger, 
with incomes 38% higher than average will! see it, 
and believe in it—The American Magazine. 
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The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 
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Dispute Over 


Holding wages in line will be 
harder from now on. Unions see 
the steel decision as an invita- 
tion to come and get raises. 
Controls are not to be lifted, 
but wage stabilizers may lose 
some of their power. They may 
have less to say about disputes. 
Steel case is not a pattern for 
but it will in- 
fluence union demands. 


Changes are coming, it now ap- 
pears, in the Government's methods of 
handling strikes and wage controls. 
These changes are prompted by rec- 
ommendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board affecting the steel industry. 
Life, as a result, may be different for 
Board members, employers and 
unions. 

Wage controls are likely to be con- 
tinued, but in weakened form. 

Price controls, too, will be loosened, 
but still will bear down harder on em- 
ployers than wage controls on unions. 
Strike controls appear to be in for 


revision. There is sentiment in Con- 
gress for legislation to prevent the 
Wage Stabilization Board from recom- 


mending the “union shop” in disputes re- 


Labor Week 





Can Wage Board Survive 


Steel Case? 


ferred to it by the White House as it 
did in steel. 

There is a possibility, also, that Con- 
gress will take away the Board’s authority 
in the field of disputes, or it may confine 
the board to wage issues. 

Wage Board prestige, in any 
event, is weakened by the steel develop- 
ments. Unions and employers will find 
that a recommendation from the Board in 
the future has less influence. Much of the 
Board’s power seems to have been lost 
when Defense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson 
criticized the WSB’s steel recommenda- 
tions. Reorganization of the Board may 
be required by Congress, in an attempt 
to tone down its decisions, criticized as 
being too friendly to unions. 

A wave of strikes could result from 
these changes. Unions will not put aside 
wage demands or the “union shop” with- 
out a fight. If WSB is not available to 
handle the disputes, labor will be more 
inclined to strike. Injunction powers of 
the Taft-Hartley Act can delay these 
strikes in more serious cases for 80 
days, but the threat of walkouts would 
remain, 

Employers are expected to put up 
more resistance to union demands for 
wage increases than they have in recent 
years. Various industries are finding that 
prices must be held down or reduced in 
order to keep up sales volume. ‘Thus, 
many emplovers will not be able to 
grant a pay raise even where a union can 





Jan. 1, 1952; 2.5 cents on July 1, 








Printing, publishing 23 cents 
Oil refining 21 cents 
Ordnance plants 19 cents 
Primary metals 18 cents 
Apparel 17 cents 


Transportation equipment 16 cents 


Metal products 14 cents 
Machinery exc. electrical 13 cents 
Textile mills 13 cents 

12 cents 


Chemicals 


What Steel-Pay Plan Would Do for Other Industries 


Steelworkers are told that they are entitled, under stabilization rules, to 
wage increases of 17.5 cents an hour, 
that these increases be made in three installments—12.5 cents retroactive to 
1952, and 2.5 cents on Jan. 

If the Wage Stabilization Board were to apply to other industries the same 
yardstick it used in steel, groups of workers in other fields would be entitled 
to the following cents-per-hour increases, exclusive of fringe benefits: 


plus fringe benefits. It is proposed 


hy U¥Se. 


Leather 12 cents 
Stone, clay, glass products 12 cents 
Paper 12 cents 
Soft coal 11 cents 
Electrical machinery 11 cents 
Food products 11 cents 
Tobacco 11 cents 
Lumber 10 cents 
Furniture 9 cents 
Rubber 7 cents 
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' City 


An aid in the 
development and 
quality control of 
your products, this 
engineer's “audio 
notebook’’ preserves 
actual test data for 
study or presentation 
to management. 

For precision in 
noise analysis, proc- 
ess control, vibration 
tests, telemetering 
— use the profes- 
sional Magnecorder. 
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with a 


magnecorder 


high fidelity 
tape recorder 


IN YOUR OFFICE—Conferences, speeches, 
sales presentations —all can be recorded 
“true to life’’ with Magnecorder in your 
office or in the field. 

IN YOUR HOME — Make full response 
recordings of music, AM or FM radio 
programs, the voices of your family and 
friends ...so simple anyone can use the 


Magnecorder to record them all. 





magnecorder 


the tape recorder the professionals use 





Frequency response flat from 50 to 15,000 
eps £ 2 db. True high fidelity! Arrange 
for a sound demonstration at your local 
Magnecord distributor's today! 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Dept. US-4 


Please send me further information, 
prices, and technical data. 


Name. 





Address.... 
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. .. Other unions expected 
to try for steel’s percentage 


claim the increase is justified under teris 
of the WSB report in steel. 

Other industries therefore are not 
likely to get a definite pattern from the 
steel dispute, to guide them in their 


Can you find 

















the railroad 
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in this picture 7 


WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 





the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders — 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 


aa You'll enjoy THE 
Ve RAILROAD HOUR every 
: Monday evening on NBC, 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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own wage negotiations. WSB refrained 
from writing any new formula in definite 
terms, since it did not specify just how 
it arrived at its proposal that. steel- 
workers’ wages be raised 17! cents an 
hour, in three stages. 

This means that other unions, in try- 
ing to obtain pay raises “equal to steel,” 
are not able to point to any new rule. 
Other unions, however, are likely to try 
for pay raises that match, percentage. f 
wise, the increase proposed by the Board § 
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On ; 
Sibu 
~—Warren in the Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘THE PHILIP MURRAY WAY’ 
. . . Other unions took note 





in steel. They would need to subtract 
increases won since January, 1950, start: 
ing point for calculating the wage 
formulas. 

Industry by industry, there woull 
be wide variations in the size of pay it- 
creases that unions could claim on the 
basis of the WSB steel report. 

The table on page 69 gives industry 
averages for various fields, if the WSB 
steel increases are applied, with allow- 
ances for past raises. 

Soft-coal miners, for example. would 
be entitled to raises of about 11 cents at 
hour if the WSB steel plan were followed. 
John L. Lewis’s Mine Workers got ? 
20-cent raise in January, 1951, just be: 
fore controls were clamped on. Lew! 
probably would not be satisfied with II 
cents, especially if WSB held him to ° 
cents now and split the remaining 5 cent 
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me This is “Southern City,” U.S.A. it's our way of expressing as a unit the 
ATC vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 people served by 
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Te The tiny peanut has come into its own in 
Southern City, U.S.A.—typical of the indus- 


trial and agricultural expansion that makes the 














area one of the fastest growing in the nation. 


During the past ten years Southern City 
farmers and manufacturers have turned an 
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tract in Southern City during the pa the country over. 

start: Over 115,000 stockholders of The Southern 
wage Company, located in every state in the Union, And as a basis for hundreds of synthetic 
ail are vitally interested because this progress products and many useful by-products the 
uy ine assures a constant and growing demand for peanut offers new opportunities to alert manu- 
nthe electric power. facturers every day. 

lustr) 

WSB Write the industrial development de- 


The South and The Southern Company 


allow: Group are both growing... together! 


partments of any of the four operating 
companies for further information. 
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Out of the mines flows an increasing 
torrent of minerals to build the growing 
might required by the free world. 

Improved power equipment brings out 
mountains of iron, copper, coal, lead, 
uranium and other essential ores needed 
to feed the supply lines of military and 
civilian needs. 

Wherever new records are being made 
by mining men and machines, you'll find 
most of the machinery put to work 
through Twin Disc friction and hydraulic 
drives. The machinery industry is creat- 
ing more and better production devices 
for a mightier America... 


30-40 ton payloads up steep grades with practically 
no gear shifting—with Twin Disc’s sensational Direct 
Drive Hydraulic Torque Converter (above). Engine and 
converter combine to perform 90% of braking, too. 


Other Twin Disc products provide the connecting link 


between driving and driven units in leading makes of 
powered equipment in all of America’s basic industries. 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


twilil(bisc 
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. . . Same rate would allow rubber 7 cents, printing 23 


into two future raises, in line with the 
steel plan. 

Auto firms, on the other hand, are pro- 
tected by contracts running into 1955, 
so the unions cannot demand a raise 
based on the report. The auto 
agreements call for pay adjustments, 
up or down, depending on living-cost 
changes, plus an annual raise of 4 cents 
an hour. 

Rubber has 7 cents an hour left for 
pay raises under the steel plan, when 
earlier increases are taken into account. 
The CIO Rubber Workers Union is try- 
ing for larger increases than that. 

Printing and publishing, as an in- 
dustry, has 23 cents an hour available if 
the steel proposal of WSB is applied on 
a percentage basis. 

Oil refining now has various disputes 
before the Wage Board, awaiting recom- 
mendations for settlement. If WSB ap- 
plied the same rule, 21 cents in increases 


steel 


apparently would be allowable on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, although the figure 
would vary for individual firms. 

Textiles offer another type of case, 
Here unions are settling up without wage 
increases, due to recent setbacks in busi- 
ness. Therefore, the steel case has little 
or no effect, even if 13 cents in raises 
might be “available.” 

Furniture would have about 9 cents 
an hour available under the steel plan, 
while the lumber industry would have 
about 10 cents. 

Individual firms in these and other 
industries, however, would not  neces- 
sarily need to match those industry-wide 
averages. The amount available in the 
case of a particular company will depend 
upon the level of pay rates and size of 
recent given. The industn 
averages, on the other hand, show the 
variations that will result if this steel 
plan is copied elsewhere. 


increases 





PAY ESCALATOR: 


What Happens to Wages 


Pay cuts are being handed out to at 
least a million workers, even as others 
are demanding wage increases. Railroad 
employes for the first time discover that 
a cost-of-living clause in their wage 
agreement can send wages down as well 
as up. Two million, other workers stand 
to get wage cuts later on, if the official 
index continues to fall. 


6¢ RAISE 


1¢ RAISE 





GOING DOWN 


as Living Cost Declines 


Cause of this unusual situation is thef 


recent popularity of the “General Mo- 
tors formula” for tving wages to prices. 
After a slow start in the auto industry, 
the idea was adopted on a wide scale in 
1950 and 1951, as living costs climbed 
steadily upward. 
The Labor 


that escalator 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


Chief? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952 ...it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 
farming has led the way to this change! 





Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
Satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 








vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record .. . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 
ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That’s a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 


Nag INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER “" 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use... 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
























POPCORN WARMER BASE 
Buddy Boy Popcorn Co. 


TELEVISION CABINET 
Motorola, Inc. 


it’s time 
to think 


BIG 


in 
plastics 


HEAVY-DUTY SWITCH PANEL 
1. T. E. Circuit Breaker Co, 


Boom VENTILATING FAN Qr~w 


cago E ic Mfg. Co. 


Bigger presses, improved molding tech- 
niques, and versatile phenolics developed 
by Durez have greatly en/arged the utility 
of moldings in recent years. 

Consider... 

Pieces weighing up to 40 pounds and 
more are now turned out, ready for 
y, at mass production speed. These 
range up to 15” x 18” x 36”, and their 
size is determined only by the capacity 
of available presses. The larger the size, 
the greater the econony available through 
reduced machining, assembly, and fin- 
ishing operations. 

In moldings of all sizes the inherent 
characteristics of Durez phenolics have 
won them an important place in indus- 
try. They mold to critical tolerances 
and offer outstanding electrical, chem- 
ical, and mechanical characteristics. 

See your custom molder, and for spe- 
cialized counsel on phenolic materials, 
call on Durez technicians. 


as- 


sembi 


Our monthly ‘* Durez Plas stics Nez will keep 
you informed on industry’s use rf Dares Wy rite, on 
office letterhead, to Durez Plastics & C agg, 

Inc., 904 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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. .. Incomes of 3 million 
geared to consumer prices 


million workers by late 1951, a four- 
fold increase in a year. Since then, 
more employers and unions have agreed 
to the plan. 

Most of these workers had received no 
pay cuts under the plan, until now. 
They had the feeling that the escalator 
always carried wages up. 

Exceptions were those in General 
Motors plants, and a few others, who 
had a little experience with the down 
side of the escalator back in 1949 and 
early 1950. 


But there can be large pay cuts under 


these escalator plans, if living costs drop 
in months or years ahead. 


considerably 





GM’S CHARLES WILSON 
His plan was copied 


Most of the 
years. 

The railroad version of the escala- 
tor clause, adopted by various unions in 
1951, covers more than a million work- 
ers and may be extended to others in 
the industry when operating unions com- 
plete their agreements. The plan calls 
for a l-cent change in wages, up or 
down, as the official living-cost index 
moves one point. Adjustments are made 
every three months. 

The chart appearing on page 72 shows 
how this escalator clause has worked for 
rail employes. After getting raises total- 
ing 11 cents in the last year, they now 
are receiving a l-cent cut in pay. The 
official index used under this agreement 
took a drop of 1 point in the last 
quarter. 

Limits are placed on the number of 
pay cuts that can result from the escala- 


agreements run for several 





Eves tired? 


MURINE 
brings 
quick relief 





Enjoy wide-awake eye comfort in 
seconds—with just two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Use Murine as 
often as you wish. Its seven tested 
ingredients cleanse and soothe your 
eyes as gently as a tear. Keep 
Murine always handy, both 
at home and where you 
work, because Murine 
makes youreyes feel good! 


MURINE 


for your eyes 














Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
the of this 


Important advertisers are quick to 


of readers magazine. 
eash in on the advantages of such 
an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 





Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC C0, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 145 





The Board of Directors on March 12, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1952, to 


common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on arch 24, 1952. 
The Transfer Books will not be cl 
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. . . Contracts put limits 
to possible drop in pay 


tor clauses in the rail industry and in 
virtually all similar contracts. For ex- 
ample, rail workers can lose another 10 
cents if prices continue to drop, but, 
after that, wages will remain level even 
if the index goes on down. 

The railroad agreements do not con- 
tain a promise of annual wage increases 
on top of the living-cost adjustments. 
Rail workers, however, may win further 
increases if the Wage Stabilization Board 
sanctions productivity raises on an an- 
nual basis, as is expected. 

Autoworkers, on the other hand, are 
protected to some extent against pay 
cuts with an annual raise of 4 cents an 
hour, as well as a floor to stop wage 
reductions at a certain point. This 
floor is much lower for them than it 
is for the rail employes. General Motors 
employes, for example, have received 
a total of 24 cents in living-cost ad- 
justments, and that amount can _ be 
taken away if ‘prices fall far enough. 
Other contracts in this industry have 
similar provisions. 

If a drastic decline in prices should 
occur before these auto agreements ex- 
pire in 1955, the workers would have 
their annual 4-cent raises to help offset 
the pay cuts. 

The productivity raises, however, will 
total only 12 cents during the rest of 
the contract period, while cost-of-living 
adjustments could take 24 cents out 
of pay envelopes, if the index fell fast 
enough. 

The CIO Auto Workers also undoubt- 
edly will demand that employers waive 
their contract rights to make the pay 
cuts, if a big drop comes. General Mo- 
tors in 1949 agreed to a readjustment of 
the index to avoid one pay cut that was 
coming due. 

On other occasions when prices dipped, 
GM workers received wage cuts totaling 
Scents, but since mid-1950 the escalator 
went only up. 

The next adjustment for auto workers 
is scheduled for June. A 1-cent cut is 
due at this time and it will be more if 
the index continues to move down. The 
auto escalator gives a_ l|-cent adjust- 
ment for every change of 1.14 points in 
the index. 

Many other agreements copy the GM 
plan, which was offered to the auto 
union in 1948 by President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Motors. His idea, at- 
tacked by some unions and employers at 
the time, became more popular as wage 
controls approached. Unions correctly 
believed that the Government would al- 
low the escalators to operate despite 
controls. 
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Just recently opened to traffic is the New Jersey 
Turnpike— probably the world’s finest piece of highway 


engineering. The Turnpike was built by private capital in 
the remarkably short time of 24 months at a cost of 
$225,000,000. 


... Crossing the state from George Washington Bridge to 
the Delaware Memorial Bridge at Deepwater, it permits 
direct non-stop 60-mile-an-hour traffic. Ultimately it will 
connect with the Pennsylvania Turnpike and the to-be-built 
Maryland Express Highway to give fast trucking between 
New Jersey and Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washington. 


... This Turnpike is an important addition to New Jersey’s 
magnificent highway system which consists of more than 
1700 miles of paved state highways and some 6000 miles of 


hard-surfaced county roads. 


. Industry finds this highway system of great value in ef- 
ficient distribution of products to the vast over-night truck- 
ing market contiguous to New Jersey. 

Write for your copy of the new digest about New 
Jersey—"An Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads 


of the East’’—Box B, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Name floor que more deta / 


ES, twenty percent more desks 

by using Shaw-Walker Space- 
Saver Models, and the change was 
made without crowding. 

In these days of high rents and 
scarce office space, every square foot 
counts. That’s why Shaw- Walker has 
especially “‘time-enzineered”’ Space- 
Saver Organized Desks. These revo- 
lutionary desks eliminate crowding 
and actually step up work output. 
They save renting additional space. 

All drawer space—every element — 
is Organized, to save wasted motions, 
wasted time—the most critical fac- 
tors in business today. 

Over 50 years of Shaw-Walker 
know-how and experience bring you 
this new desk and a complete line of 
desks, chairs, Fire- Files, filing cabi- 





, Built Likea 
B Skyscraper” 





nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office 
except machines — each completely 
‘‘time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 


Most comfortable work- 
ing top ever invented. 


Facilities for concealed a Ny 


buzzer and phone wiring. 


Time-saving waste basket 
in lower drawer. 


Center drawer with parti- 
tioned sliding tray for pins, 
clips, erasers, etc. Space 
beneath tray is sectioned 
to keep reference mate- 
rial permanently neat. 










ness or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 
ing day! 


New low comfortable 
height (29’’). Speeds read- 
ing, writing, reaching. 


In and out letter baskets 
in top drawer. 


Lower drawer with pat- 
ented wobble blocks to 
facilitate reference and 
to prevent slumping and 
mutilation of papers. 





GHAW-WALKER 


The booklet,“ Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busl- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 11, Michigan. 


Wr eT 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The clamps that Government has put on production are coming off. 

Material controls that have held down the amount of metals and some other 
supplies that could be used for civilian products are being broadly relaxed. 

Controlled Materials Plan, which has strictly rationed the supply of steel, 
copper and aluminvm, may be terminated by the end of this year. 

More metals, meanwhile, are being allotted to civilian producers. 

Prospect is for still larger allotments as the year wears on. A long steel 
strike, however, could upset this picture. Shutdown of steel mills for any sub- 
stantial length of time would bring shortages back rapidly. 











To show you how the supply situation is easing: 

Steel allotments for the July-September quarter are up by 15 per cent. 
Copper supply to civilian producers is to go up by 19 per cent. 
Aluminum supply available for consumer products rises 37 per cent. 
Lead is no longer controlled. Rubber is in ample supply. 














Auto industry is given enough metals to make 1,050,000 passenger cars in 
the July-September period and may go to 1,150,000 if supplies can stretch. 

Metal allotments also are increased for building materials, highways, 
household appliances and other consumer durable goods, railroad equipment. 

Arms program is taking a smaller volume of each of the basic metals. 

These are the tangible effects of the decision to stretch out the arms pro= 
gram and to promote expansion of basic industry. Steel and aluminum now are 
being produced in much larger volume, although copper still is short. 








Signs of improved business activity also are becoming stronger. 

Arms program, plus foreign military aid, now is running at 42 billions a 
year. By the end of 1952, arms spending will hit 56 billion dollars a year. 

Business investment in plant and equipment is at a record high rate, and 
is likely to stay close to current levels throughout the year. 

Home building is expected to exceed 1 million units in 1952. This is a 
substantially higher estimate than was made only a few months ago. 

These are baSic business influences. Money spent for arms, for business 
plant and equipment, for construction means high employment and high wage and 
Salary payments. High wage and salary payments bring high consumer incomes, and 
high consumer incomes usually point to a high volume of sales. 











Income trend, in fact, is sharply upward. People's income, in total, is 
likely to reach 266 billion dollars this year, against 251.1 billion in 1951. 

Wage and salary payments probably will respond to rising employment and 
rising wage rates by going from 165.9 billion in 1951 to 180 billion or more. 

Income left for spending, after taxes are paid, also will be higher. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


All these indications point to a generally higher volume of business in the 
period ahead. The upward trend should run well into 1953. 


Upturn in activity promises to bring the greatest gains to the soft-goods 
industries, which have been depressed. Textile and apparel companies probably 
can count on substantially improved sales during the remainder of the year. 
Somewhat less improvement is likely in consumer hard goods. 


Businessmen themselves look for sales gains in 1952. That is the finding 
of a Government survey on plans for plant and equipment outlays. 

Mining companies, most optimistic, expect an 1l per cent gain in volume. 

Electric and gas utilities look for a 10 per cent gain in sales. Same gain 
is expected by air lines and trucking companies. 

Manufacturers, on the whole, are counting on a 5 per cent sales gain, with 
most optimism expressed by firms making goods for the defense program. 














Industrial purchasing agents, on the other hand, are still cautious. 

Industrial activity in March is reported by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents to be leveling off. Usually March shows a pickup. 

A bright spot noted by business buyers, however, is that supplies seem to 
be more in balance with demand than has been the case for several months. 

Buying policy of most firms is to hold supplies within a 30-to-90-day 
range. There is no disposition to make long forward commitments. 

Threat of a steel strike, or of price increases, is not affecting buying 
policies of most firms at the present time. 














Retail-trade volume actually is running at a high level, even if sales are 
disappointing to a considerable number of merchants. 





Total retail sales in February, as measured by Commerce Department, ran 2 
per cent ahead of January and were only 5 per cent below a year ago. 

Auto dealers chalked up an 1l per cent gain in sales over January. 

Building-material dealers and hardware stores gained 5 per cent. 

Furniture stores showed a gain over January of about 2 per cent. 

Jewelry stores had a decline of 3 per cent, seasonal factors considered. 

















Clothing stores still lag a bit in sales. February volume was down about 
2 per cent from January but was close to February sales of a year ago. 

Food stores had a mild decline, too, because of lower prices. 

Restaurants and drug stores scored modest sales advances in February. 

General-merchandise stores, which include mail-order houses and department 
stores, about held their own from January to February. So did filling stations. 

















































All im all, retail trade cannot .be said to be Slumping. Disappointment 
results from the failure of sales to advance as expected. 


Government antitrust campaign continues to aim at big Lusiness. 
Transamerica Corp. is ordered by Federal Reserve Board to get rid of 47 
banks and their branches in the West. It can keep big Bank of America. 
Standard Oil of Indiana is told by Federal Trade Commission to stop giving 
discounts to some customers and not others, although FIC once lost this case. 
Final action in each case probably will require long court trials. 
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recision Transportation 


is a lot of things... 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is motive 
power — a fleet of 485 modern coal- 
burning steam locomotives, to do the 
precise job... 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is rolling 
stock — 56,841 modern cars of all 
types with 3,243 more now under 
construction or on order .. . 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is tracks 
and roadbed . . . some of the finest 
in the world . . . heavy 131-Ib. rail 
on limestone ballast to a depth of 15 
inches . . . deep-ditching, efficient 
drainage . . . constant, scientific 
inspection ..... 


& 























PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
research — a constant search in labo- 
ratory, in shops, and “‘on the road” 
for ever-better ways to do an ever- 
better transportation job... . 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is port 
facilities — rails direct to shipside at 
the Port of Norfolk on Hampton 
Roads . . . modern merchandise 
freight piers, warehouses, extensive 
yards, grain elevator, coal piers, 
fumigation plant, mechanized handl- 
ing equipment, and skilled manpower 
at the gateway to world markets . . . 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is all 
these things, plus the valuable 
experience of N&W freight represen- 
tatives, located in principal cities, 
at your service. If you want Precision 
Transportation for any shipment, large 
or small, call your N&W freight repre- 
Sentative. He’s located as near as 
your telephone. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is yards 
— spacious, with tower-operation of 
latest type switches and retarders. . . 
weighing facilities second to none 
. - - modern switching yard locomo- 
tives to handle cars swiftly . . . stra- 
egic location for connection with 
other major lines . . . constant time- 
studies to save valuable minutes .. . 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is shops 
— where locomotives and cars are 
inspected regularly and maintained 
in top condition ..... 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
23,000 skilled employees with the 
ability and the human will to do the 
job as nearly perfect as possible .. . 





























PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
signals... a modern, highly efficient 
system ... 























PRECISION TRANSPORTATION is 
administration — the establishment of 
policies to best serve shippers and 
passengers . . . the direction of man- 
power in the ways that will achieve 
the best results in transportation .. . 


oufotk... Western. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 














from Pie Baking 
to Pin Setting 





uine 


COMPRESSORS 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 


AT LOWER COST 

Air makes things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for spraying sugar so- 
lution on pies .. . or for operating a 
pin setting machine in your favorite 
bowling alley, Quincy Compressors 
get the job done right. These are 
two more of the hundreds of unique 
and everyday jobs performed by 
Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a nation- 
wide network of authorized auto- 


motive and industrial distributors. 






Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 
and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept uS-5 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA > DETRONI 
CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS + DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Drop in Liquor Sales 
Stirs Up Attack on Tax | 


Are liquor customers being 
taxed out of the legal market? 
Sales are off sharply since the 
new tax increase went on. 

Figures may give a clue to 
the reason: A gallon of whisky 
costs $1.50 to produce. Taxes 
boost the cost to $15 or so. 

Now, with sales off, U.S. 
Treasury is taking in less liquor- 
tax revenue than it did before 
the rate went up. 


Sales of legal liquor around the 
country are falling off. The drop has 
been so sharp recently that some au- 
thorities, notably State revenue offi- 
cers, are beginning to think that 
liquor taxes imposed by federal and 
State governments have reached the 
point of diminishing returns. 

Warnings are being heard from many 
sources that taxes at new high levels are 
setting off a nation-wide wave of boot- 
legging. 

A number of public officials have 
joined the liquor industry in recent weeks 
in demanding a cut in the federal tax. 

Actually, much of the drop in liquor 
sales in the last few months is explained 


Finance Week 
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by the fact that consumers loaded the; 
cellars last October, just before the lates 
federal tax increase took effect, and ; 
good many of them have stayed away 
from liquor stores since. M 

Effect of tax. But some official 
studying the slide in liquor tax reveny 
insist the trouble goes deeper than tha 

One of these officials is Henry Lon 
State Tax Commissioner of Massachy 
setts, who asserts that thousands of drin\ 
ers have been taxed out of the mark 
for legal liquor. 

Mr. Long, who has become a kind 
unofficial spokesman for troubled Stat 
tax men, argues that, as a result of t! 
high tax on legal liquor: 

Many people who used to drink 
two highballs before dinner drink 
only one now. E 

Other people are turning to beer, § 
which is not taxed so heavily. 

Still others are patronizing boot- f 
leggers. 
The Massachusetts Commissioner af 

gues that the total tax on liquor—fedenj 
and State combined—should be cut t§ 
no more than $9 per proof gallon. Thj 
federal tax alone now is $10.50, anh 
State taxes go as high as $3. That mak 
a total tax of $13.50 on a product thi 
according to the industry, usually cos 
less than $1.50 to produce. 

Mr. Long has asked the Massachuset 
Legislature, currently in session, to 
















‘MOONSHINE’ TODAY 
big business, 


Wide World 






getting bigger 
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Facts jJrom the 


1951 Annual 


Report o 


LION OIL COMPANY 








FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 

Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 

Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Number of Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


Number of Producing Wells (net) 

Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 

Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 

Annual Payroll 


1951 
$25,517,316 
3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
theo 
$ 4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 
$10,968,405 


1950 
$14,654,736 
2:22 
$58,582,040 
$50,972,353 


2,340,833 
7,439 
$ 4,389,056 


680 
7,854,224 
7,756,709 

347,554,939 
161,963 
2,363 

$ 9,909,428 












In 1951 Lion Oil Company’s sales and 
operating revenues were the highest in 
the history of the Company. These total 
revenues were $86,466,609 as compared 
with $81,960,327 for the previous year. 
Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were lower than in 1950, how- 
ever, due primarily to (1) greater ex- 
penses incurred in an intensified explora- 
tion for oil and gas, (2) higher wages and 
increased material costs and (3) larger 
provisions for taxes on income. Net in- 
come after all charges was $11,751,026 
as against $13,988,245 for the preceding 
year. 

Cash dividends, at the rate of $2 per’ 
share, aggregating $4,856,700 were paid 
during the year. This represents 41% of 
the Company’s net earnings. 


In October the Company sold 350,000 
additional shares of common stock for a 
net cash consideration of $14,152,020. 
This amount was added to the working 
capital of the Company to replace funds 
expended for capital additions and to 
provide for future expansion. 


Capital expenditures during 1951 
amounted to $16,299,000 of which 
$10,808,000 was for the development of 
additional underground reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas. Lion had a share in 
the drilling of 221 wells of which 160 
were completed as oil wells and 7 as gas 
wells. Company net interest in these suc- 
cessful completions was 148 oil wells and 
3 gas wells. 


Expansion plans include the construc- 
tion of a $5,000,000 enlargement of re- 
fining facilities. The operating units to 
be added, which will be completed in 
1953, will permit a 50% increase in gaso- 
line yields and reduced output of less 
profitable items such as fuel and burner 
oils. The intense search for and develop- 
ment of crude oil and natural gas reserves 
will be continued. 





Net Income 





CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 

Sales and Operating Revenues 

Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 

Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 

Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 


* Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 
** Based on 2,340,833 shares outstanding at end of 1950 





1951 1950 
Amount Per Share* Amount Per Share** 
$86,466,609 $32.13 $81,960,327 $35.01 
67,525,583 25.09 61,011,682 26.06 
18,941,026 7.04 20,948,645 8.95 
7,190,000 2.67 6,960,400 297 
$11,751,026 $ 4.37 $13,988,245 $ 5.98 











q For 1951 Annual Report, write Public Relations Department, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas 
) 











Why lire 
Absenteeism ? 


Retail Credit Company 


Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 


department avoid it 


Here's an example of a man that tried to 
hold too many jobs. To the astonishment 
of the personnel department in a large 
plant a Report disclosed the fact that a 
skilled conditional employee was also 
working full time on a different shift in 
another factory. This information ac- 
counted for absenteeism which started a 
few days after employment. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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. . . State official urges 
drive to cut rates 


the State’s tax from $2.25 to $1.90 per 
gallon. He says his State’s revenue from 
hard liquor, usually 17 to 18 million dol- 
lars a year, will drop by at least 2 mil- 
lion this year, possibly much more than 
that. 

To organize a program, perhaps a 
drive to cut liquor taxes, Mr. Long has 
called a meeting of tax officials of 13 
Eastern States for April 4 in New York. 
He will urge the State men to join him 
in demanding a federal tax cut. 

In Washington, the drive to reduce 
liquor taxes has found a friend in Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler (Dem.), of 
New York, chairman of the House Judi 
Mr. Celler, arguing 
against what he calls “prohibition by 


clary. Committee, 





Acme 


CUSTOMER'S. BOTTLE 
... ‘prohibition by taxation’’? 


taxation,” has introduced a bill to cut 
the federal liquor tax to $6 a gallon. 

To date the tax committees of Con- 
gress are not considering such a cut off- 
cially. But the statistics on alcoholic- 
beverage sales and revenue are being 
watched closely. 

The long-term trend suggested by 
the figures is still a little fuzzy. 

Liquor sales took a nose dive in late 
1951, the result in large part of con- 
sumers stocking up in October, and 
recovery still is incomplete. For 1951 as 
a whole, consumption, as measured by 
sales, totaled 194 million gallons, about 
the same as in 1950 but 37 million gal- 
lons below the peak year 1946. Forecasts 
for 1952 go as low as 160 million. 

If liquor sales drop that low, the Fed- 
eral Government will get less revenue 








Why Pioneer? 


Industry‘s Trail Is Blazed to 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


IT’S BEEN BLAZED BY... 


Steel, paper, chemical, oil, furniture, 
automobile and other large manufac- 
turers . . . and small ones, too... 


By Continental Can, American Ra- 
diator, Pioneer Rubber, Columbia 
Steel, Fibreboard Products, Glass 
Containers, Certain-teed, Rheem Man- 
ufacturing, Ford Motor Company, 
Pullman, Butler Manufacturing. 


CONTRA COSTA 


on the mainland side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay ... has 70 miles of water. 
front, It has met industry's many 
factored demands for others, 


IT CAN FOR YOU! 





Write for our illustrated 
“Opportunity Folder” 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS’‘N. 


(An official county agency) 
838 Escobar Street 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 




















Identified 
with the BEST 


Give The Biltmore as your address, 
and you are one who knows all that’s 
best in the New York way of life... 
no amplification is required. Distin- 
guished for the luxurious comfort it 
affords, for the perfection of its ser- 
vice, for the outstanding conven- 
ience of its location, The Biltmore 
confers its prestige on all who honor 
it with their patronage. 


Write for illustrated folder 
The 


Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Manager 
Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 


———— 


= other 
Grand Central Area REALTY HOTELS 
The BARCLAY + PARK LANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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.. . Revenue has risen 
from tax on beer 
from its $10.50 tax in 1952 than it got 


from the $9 tax in 1950 or 1951. 
On the revenue side, federal collec- 


| tions from liquor taxes, including those 


on beer and wine, dropped from 498 


| million dollars in the first two months of 


1951 to 407 million in the same period 
of 1952. Collections still ran a_ little 
ahead of early 1950, a depressed period. 
Why the decline? In appraising the 
decline in revenue below a year ago, it 
should be noted that sales were inflated 
in the first two months of 1951. At that 
time, the U.S. Treasury set off a wave ot 
buying by asking Congress to vote a $3 
increase in the liquor tax. 

On the 
however, it 


the 
significant 


other side of picture, 


may be that 
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CUSTOMS VS. CIGARETTES 
. .. odds on smugglers? 


from sales of beer has risen 
teadily. That is in line with Mr. Long’s 
servation that people are switching 
from hard liquor to beer. 

Bootlegging is clearly on the increase. 
How marked that increase has become 
is a matter of disagreement. The U.S. 
lreasury, though noting more moonshin- 
ing than before the latest tax increase, 
till is inclined to believe that revenuers 
we keeping illegal fairly well 
within bounds. The number of seizures 
by Treasury and local officers is now ris- 
ing only moderately. 

The liquor industry, on the other 
land, reports an alarming spread of boot- 
legging. Mr. Celler, agreeing says this: 
Bootlegging today is a bigger’ business 
than it has been at any time since the 
Eighteenth Amendment went off the 


revenue 


sales 


APRIL 4, 1952 





Lyle C. Harvey, President of Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., says: 












MORE SUGAR’ FOR 
L.A,ANN-SEE YOU 
TOMORROW. 


Nis aN 
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YOU MEAN THEY BORROW EACH OTHERS 
EQUIPMENT CROSS COUNTRY LIKE 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 
BORROW SUGAR ? 





THANKS TO US 


Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE 


WHAT GIVES CAP WITH 
THIS OPERATION 










BRYANT HERE IN 
CLEVELAND AND THE PAYNE 








Ahoy, 
u'r 





W WEVE CUTALOT OF OUR 
TOOLING AND INVENTORY 
# COSTS IN HALF SINCE WE 
STARTED OPERATION 
3, “CUP - OF SUGAR“. 





Whe Fiying liger line hue. 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 3, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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WHY WAIT A WEEK 
FOR THOSE 


— 


FORMS? 
Stop costly delays. Get 


your important printed matter 
promptly .. . have it when you need it. 
It’s easy when you own a Davidson 
Dual. It does both offset and letterpress 
printing . . . letterheads, office forms, 
price lists, advertising literature, post 
cards, etc... . top quality work in black 
and white or multi-color. 

It will do all your office duplicating, 
too . . . form letters, bulletins, confi- 
dential reports . . . quickly . . . easily. 

Saves time — plenty of it — and 
money, too. Want details? See your 
nearest Davidson Sales and Service 
Agency or write us . . . no obligation. 


Davidson Dua 


Hundreds 

of printers 
who operate 
Davidson 
Duals can 
give you 
this fost, 
low cost 
service, too. 






Ask 
for a 






Demonstration 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1052-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois : 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address ct 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


APOLOGY 


There is one thing we 
entirely overlook. 
And that’s the 
majestic blue 

Atlantic Ocean. 










CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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. .. A practical limit 
for tax is studied 


books in 1933. Right now it’s approaching 
the peak Prohibition days.” 

The revenue stakes in all this are 
heavy. ; 

The Federal Government collects about 
2.5 billion dollars a year from excises on 
liquor, wine and beer, and hopes that 
the increased tax rate will produce still 
more in the future. 

State excises on alcoholic beverages 
in the fiscal year 1951 raised 469 mil- 
lion dollars, or 5 per cent of total tax 
revenues. In the latest vear for which 
complete figures are available, the 16 
States that sell liquor directly from their 
own stores reported net incomes of 157 
million dollars from liquor operations. 

In pondering over how high taxes can 
go without putting a drag on revenue, 
officials are taking particular note of 
some recent tax problems that have de- 
veloped in other countries. 

In Canada, the cigarette tax went up 
so high that the retail price climbed to 
around 50 cents a package. As a result, 
U.S. cigarettes have been smuggled 
across the border in great quantities for 
sale at about 30 cents. Excise revenue of 
the Canadian Government has suffered a 
severe blow. Canadian authorities, with 
U.S. help, are working against odds to 
stop the traffic. 

In England, which has an even higher 
cigarette tax than Canada, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer R. A. Butler studied 
the possibility of another increase. At 
length, he abandoned the idea, ex- 
plaining to the House of Commons that 
he decided a higher tax would mean 
less, not more, revenue. In other words, 
people would be forced to stop smoking. 

Few think that the average American 
drinker will give up liquor because of 
high taxes. It is accepted, however, that 
at some point he will rebel and go to the 
bootlegger. Some are doing that already. 
How many is a matter of argument. 





Credit Controls 
Eased for States 


It will be none of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business hereafter if a State 
or municipality wants-to borrow money. 

At the suggestion of President Tru- 
man, the Federal Reserve Board is ex- 
empting State and local governments 
from the voluntary credit-control pro- 


gram, managed by Board Member Oliver 


S. Powell. 
This means that public agencies no 
longer will be expected to get approval 





KENDALL MILLS... 


Solves tough handling peer | 
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CABLE CONVEYORS 
SPEED COTTON MILL'S DOUBLED CAPACITY 


Three Buschman “Universal” Cable Conveyors 
carry in-process cotton from one department to 
another in Oakland Plant of Kendall Mills, sup. 
plier to Baver and Black, maker of famous Curity 
surgical gauze dressings. 

Buschman Cable Conveyors, over 2400 ft. in 
length, smoothly handle high production of this 
enlarged modern mill. Standard stock units, ease 
of installation, lower initial cost, lower maintenance 
cost and small power requirements plus time sav. 
ing and floor-space saving features are reasons 
why “Universal” is in greater demand than ever, 
Ideal for handling light and medium weight loads, 














Write for Bulletin 41. 





THE 
E. W. BUSCHMAN 
COMPANY 
4474 Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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For 
uMUC 
concret 

MISSOURI ial 
HEART OF AMERICA + 
*R 
OFFERS THESE VALUABLE AIDS rub 
con 
LIST OF AVAILABLE BUILDINGS — currently * 1 
94 buildings are available of many descriptions tot 
—one of them may fit your exact requirements. f 
AD 
NEW SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL MAPS — % 
showing what's in Missouri and where — neec 
up to date and accurate. It h 
CONFIDENTIAL SURVEYS AND SPECIAL - 
REPORTS — Missouri will help you pin-point fra 
markets, location sites, power and transportation Painti 
facilities, as they apply to your particular is truly 
location problem. Missouri will make these 0 man 
reports and surveys, with men especially trained § lasting 
in such work, alone or in cooperation with 3 
men from your own staff. and al 
All or any one of these aids and services are anime 
available to you now or later — confidentially Sta 
and at no charge, of course. Write, wire or coll | 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES | a6 trey 
AND DEVELOPMENT Newark 5 
Dept. D-27 Jefferson City, Mo. 0 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT APRIL 
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HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


SWIMMING POOL? 
For beauty and durability—use RAMUC® 


umuc is a special enamel designed specifically for 
concrete swimming pools. It gives pools an excep- 
tionally clear tile-like beauty which lasts for years. 
Hundreds of satisfied pool owners prefer RAMUC. 
Here’s why: 

* RAMUC applies easily. This fine water-resistant, 

tubber-based enamel penetrates and adheres to 

concrete. It will not powder, blister or flake off. 

* RAMUC gives a satin-smooth finish, pleasant 

to touch and walk upon. 


* Algae will not cling easily to the smooth 


RAMUC surface. 

* RAMUC means real economy because you 
need not repaint your pool for several years. 

It holds its true color even under intense sun- 
light. 

* You have a choice of twelve different at- 
tractive colors. 
Painting your swimming pool with RAMuUc Enamel 
8 truly a sound investment because you'll find, as 
many others have, that raMmuc’s long life and 
‘sting beauty will pay you back many times over. 
Our “Swimming Pool Handbook” will give you 
valuable hints on how to keep the water entirely clear 
and also how to paint your pool beautifully at 
minimum cost. It is yours for 10¢; please give the 
dimensions of your pool when you write us for it. 


INERTOL CO., INC. 


446 Frelinghuysen Ave. 27 South Park, Dept. 4 
Nowark 5, WM. J, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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. . . Control plan stays 
for private concerns 


from credit-control committees before 
raising money for veterans’ bonuses or 
other spending projects. 

State and local officials will be asked 
merely to consider for themselves whether 
the proposed expenditure squares with 
“what is best in the course of the whole 
nation.” 

Private businesses will continue under 
the voluntary program. This means that 
bankers and other lenders, when in doubt 
about whether a particular loan is in- 
flationary, are asked to get a decision 
from a regional committee. 

The exemption of public borrowing 
could revive a number of spending pro- 


iarris & Ewing 


FRB‘S OLIVER POWELL 
no control over State borrowing 


posals that, in the past, have been turned 
down. 

West Virginia got no takers when it 
offered a bond issue of 67 million dollars 
to pay a bonus to veterans, such bonuses 
having been frowned on by credit-contro] 
authorities. Later, from local sources, the 
State raised a little over half of the 
money it needed, and the remainder has 
been delayed. 

Montana offered an issue of 22 mil- 
lion dollars for the same purpose, and 
found no buyers. 

Oregon, because of the voluntary pro- 
gram, decided against taking a proposed 
bonus issue of 40 million dollars to the 
market. 

Building of a public library in Texas 
was postponed because of the credit 
program. So was a public parking garage 
in California. Such projects may still be 
held up for want of materials. 
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.» for its : 
good taste! 
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HENNESSY 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED 
COGNAC BRANDY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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@ Compose your own type for offset, 
mimeo, litho or any printing process you 
like. Margins are automatically squared. 
Electric impression and changeable types | 
give you a job of which any print 
















Mail! the 
coupon for 
the complete 
details in 
samples 

and print 
.-free of 

course... 


e@ 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. : 

720 Frelinghuysen Avenve 

Nework 5, N. J. | 
i 


Please send me Vori-Typer Booklet A59 | 
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Does 
your 
company 
advertise 


? 
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If what you make or sell 
is bought by high-income, 
important people in busi- 
ness, industry, or the pro- 
fessions, ask your adver- 
tising agency to get the 
facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report.” Circula- 
tion is now at the 500,000 
net paid mark—concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 
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We've Been Asked:__! 
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ABOUT DEDUCTING| | 
ALL TAX FROM PAY. 


Just what is the new opportunity he | 
taxpayers now are given? — 


nr . i 
Paxpayers are given a chance to - 











the size of the tax payments that the™Ye?” 
have to make quarterly or after the en with 
of the year. These are the men an! wes 
women who have taxes withheld fron! 
their regular pay, but not enough | vt 
cover their full tax bill. The Commis}. P 
sioner of Internal Revenue, upon ordeng Yes. 
of Congress, has issued regulations jg"! 
allow such persons to have the withhold. it - 
ings from their salaries and wages jp. his er 
creased each payday. ack 
oh. D only 
How is this done? a 
The employe and employer both mul SupP 
agree to the extra withholding. The Then 
agreement must be put in writing. Ther ™ th 
is no special tax form, but the employegy 27M 
says what form the agreement will take the y 
The employer can wait until the follow. 2™U 
ing July or January to withhold th if tax 
larger amount, or he can put the larger have 
withholding into effect right away. wh 
What's the effect on quarterly to, Des 
payments? ke 
Take, for example, a man who has af It dc 
annual income of $20,000, all in salary.) 2™U 
he has a wife and two dependent chil-) "4 
dren, and his deductions come to $2,000,6 BUt | 
His employer now withholds from his book! 
monthly pay $289 for taxes. But thatf @ 2° 
will not be enough to cover his entir 
tax. He still will owe for the year $788. How 
which he can pay in quarterly instal: f° 
ments of $197. But, if he prefers and i The t 
his employer agrees, this man now cal of an 
have the monthly withholding from hisf*® far 
pay increased by $65.67. That would Must 
take care of his entire tax bill, and he ery 
would have to make no further pay- holdin 
ments either quarterly or at the end off "port 
the year. , the er 
; ploye 
What if too much is withheld? on Fo 
Then the taxpayer can get a_ refund from | 
from the Treasury after the end of the 
year. When he files his final income ta\ Taxp. 
return for the year, he will show howg “el 
much his tax liability was overpaid by _ 
withholding. vhs 
. salaric 
Is there a limit on how much can bey Meet 
withheld? that a 
No. The general idea is that a taxpayel as int 
will use this method to pay currently his meth 
entire tax. But there is no reason why) om 
he cannot have an even larger amount} docto 
taken out of his pay check. This might | empl 
be done where a person expects his it- their | 
come, and his tax, to increase later in the, Um. 
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‘Painless’ Paying 
e Taxpayers now can have more 
wages withheld to cover taxes. 


e Full pay-as-you-go opens way to 
eliminate quarterly payments. 


e@ Employers are told how to han- 
dle bigger withholdings. 








. year. Or it could be done to save money, 
i) 


with a refund check coming from the 
“WF Treasury early in the following year. 
an . ‘ 


“A¢Can an agreement for bigger with- 
; holding be canceled? 

"yes. The agreement can have a termi- 
le nation date for the extra withholding. Or 
, it can be ended by the employe asking 
“Dis employer, in writing, to stop holding 
™§ back the extra amount and to withhold 

) only what is required by law. 





RY 

Suppose taxes go up, or down? 

ie Then another adjustment can be made 
in the amount withheld, to match the 

amount needed to cover the full tax for 

the year. If the tax rate is lowered, the 

amount of withholding could be lowered; 

if taxes are raised, the withholding would 

have to be increased to get full coverage 

of what is owed. 





Doesn‘t all this mean extra book- 

keening for the employer? 
It does mean more book work. The 
amount to be held back from employes 
Hj.) requesting this will have to be figured. 
iy, | But, once the adjustment is made, the 
is), bookkeeping work will be about the same 
hat) 88 NOW. 


co | How does an employer handle the 
._ extra money withheld? 

| iq The total amount withheld from the pay 
ang f an employe is considered tax money, 
his 9 far as the employer is concerned. It 
ii} must be turned in to the Government 
he@ every quarter along with other with- 
yy-§ holdings and along with the withholding 
off teport on Form 941. Furthermore, after 
the end of the year, in January, the em- 
ploye and the Government must be told 
on Form W-2 the total amount held back 
indp ftom his pay for the year. 

the 
tat Taxpayers are thus given a way to keep 
owg “Urently abreast of their tax obligation, 
pvp Without the need for lump-sum payments 
'f later in the year. Extra withholdings from 
salaries or wages also can be used to 
be? meet the tax on other types of income 
that are not subject to withholdings, such 
yer} % interest and dividends. But this new 
his) method is of no help to persons whose 
vhy} Mcome is not subject to withholding— 
unt | doctors, lawyers, farmers and other self- 
ght} ‘mployed. They still are required to pay 
in-f ‘heir taxes in installments or in one lump 
the; Sum, 
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The TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR 
showing the natural gas pipe line 
of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO 


IT from this angle... 


Look at Texas’ Coastal Corridor not only as an 































industrial area of greater than average wealth, but also 
as an essential area in your planning for expansion and 
decentralization. 


What does it offer? 


The list below is a starter; but above all, the Corridor 
offers you opportunity to share in Texas’ vigorous growth, 
to become part of a region where success is a habit, records 
are made to be broken, and where the future, like everything 
in Texas, is bigger than you expected. 


Where else can you find these advantages! 


@ Natural Resources @ Workers 
Natural gas, oil, sulphur, cotton, Smart, skillful, cooperative. 
wool, mohair, cattle, salt, clays, @ Markets 


magnesium. 
@ Intermediates 
Chemicals from Corridor plants. 
@ Climate 
Mean annual temperature of 69°. 
®@ Transportation 
Trunk line railroads; airlines; deep- 


water and intracoastal shipping; 
through highways. 


All the U. S.; Latin America; and Texas’ 
own farms and cities. 


@ Neighbors 
Progressive industries like your own. 


and especially— 
@ Fuel 


WE'LL TELL YOU... 


Write us in complete confi- 
dence for specific data of 
value to your company, or 
better still. . . 


Clean, economical natural gas at your 
HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 
Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 
Natural \ AS 
WE'LL SHOW YOU... 
to drive you down the coast, to show you 
why your company’s future lies in Texas’ 


door. No storage. 
Wholesalers of _ 
Come visit the Corridor. We'll be delighted 
Coastal Corridor. 
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A wedge is likely to be driven in the 
Government’s anti-inflation line by 
wage demands of steelworkers, but 
growing supplies of goods have built 
a strong defense against large wage 
increases throughout all industry. 
Higher steel prices, certain to follow 
another rise in steel wages, will lift 
production costs of thousands of metal 
products. About a third of the Govern- 
ment’s broad index of wholesale prices 
is made up of metals and metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, motor vehicles, house- 
hold appliances and metal furniture. 
These products enter into the produc- 
tion costs of other industries or direct- 
ly into the cost of living. 
Metalworking industries, to be hit by 
higher steel prices, also tace higher 
wages for their own workers. Strong 
demand for metal products for plant 
expansion and defense orders makes 
it likely that customers will be willing 
to pay higher prices. In the last year, 
prices of machinery and motor vehicles 
have risen 4 per cent, and prices of 
other metal products have held steady, 
at a time when most other prices were 
falling. 

Safeguards against a new wave of infla- 
tion, however, remain strong. 
Inventories of many metal products are 
huge. Latest reports show manufac- 
turers’ stocks of bathtubs 350 per cent 
above a year ago. Home freezers also 
are up 350 per cent. Other increases 
are: electric ranges, 158 per cent; re- 
frigerators and kitchen sinks, each up 
110 per cent; lavatories, 146 per cent; 
warm-air furnaces, 80; water heaters, 
50. Decisions to increase prices on 
such goods will not be made lightly, 
even though production costs are up. 


‘PLUS € MINUS—— 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Lone Sn A AMD as ~ 





Softness in prices of nonmetallic prod- 


ucts is likely to continue. Over the 
last year, farm products have fallen 


8 per cent, foods 3. Hides, skins and. 


leather products are down 22 per cent; 
textiles and apparel, 12; rubber and 
products, 7; chemicals and products, 
6; lumber, 5. 


Living costs fell sharply in February as 


food prices took a dip. If this keeps 


see SA, 22 Kam dS 2 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


(Annual Rates in Billions) 





Railroads, Utilities, Com'l., Misc. 
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up, there will be fewer wage increases 
under contracts that are tied to the 
cost of living. 


Raw-material costs, except for metals, 


have fallen sharply until the average 
for raw materials in the BLS sensitive- 
commodity index is now a fifth below 
a year ago. 


SRDS iE LNG SELVA A | 





Retail trade, though better since De 
cember for all retail stores combined 
still lags at apparel, homefurnishing 
and general-merchandise stores. 

Plant capacity has been increased 4 
per cent in the last seven years, a. 
cording to unofficial estimates. 


Plant expansion has passed the stage at 


which it uses up materials without 
adding to the supply of goods. Already! 
the use of structural steel in industrial! 
expansion is declining... New plants, 
coming into production, are swelling 
the flow of raw materials and finished 
goods. 

Plant and equipment expenditures, 
shown in the top chart, will set a new 
record for 1952 as a whole. In the 
second half of the year, however, 
manufacturing and mining companies 
will spend at a rate of 12.5 billions 
per year, a drop of 7 per cent from 
the first half. Largest decline is to be 
in the iron and steel industry, where 
plant expansion started early. 

Total expenditures for all plant and; 
equipment are to stay big for a long 
while yet. Utility expansion, in particu: 
lar, is rapid. 

Use of steel is rising. Mills produced in- 
gots at a record rate of over 111 mil: 
lion tons per year in the week ended 
March 29. In the preceding week, 
auto plants turned out passenger cars 
at the highest rate this year. April out- 
put may climb to a rate of 4.5 million 
cars per year. 

New wage demands are coming ata 
time when there is an ample suppl 
of goods for consumers but a shot 
supply of labor for the economy as a 
whole. This promises a sharp contest 
over Wages in the months ahead. 
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Can you name these 


These are singular people! 
They’ve won fame and fortune... but never a wife! 


You’ve seen them in magazines, on book-jackets, 
even in history books. But did you recognize them? 
Did you know America’s only bachelor-president, James 
Buchanan? Bachelor-poet, Walt Whitman? Bachelor- 
nature writer, Henry Thoreau? Or did you only know 
the single seaman on the right? 


He’s Popeye the mighty sailor. And he earned his 
bachelor fame ... in the comics! 


Everybody knows Popeye. Every week, more than 
20 million people follow his adventures in PUCK, the 
only national comic weekly. Along with Blondie, Jiggs, 


and the rest of PUCK’s all-star cast, he’s a famous 


name to all America! 


Yes, PUCK’s personalities are famous — and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers! 


























© King Features Syndicate 


famous bachelors ? 


Colgate Dental Cream, America’s best-selling denti- 
frice, 19 years in PUCK!... Camel Cigarettes, America’s 
best-selling cigarette, 19 years in PUCK!... Lipton Tea, 
America’s best-selling tea, 4 years in PUCK! 

PUCK, The Comic Weekly, which has produced in 
such spectacular fashion for a score of diversified prod- 
ucts, is a dynamo of merchandise-moving power for 
almost any product used by an American family. 








MIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





American-Marietta continues its prog- 
ress through expansion of existing fa- 
cilities and by acquiring other sound 
and basic companies. Prominent among 
those which have become identified with 
the American-Marietta family since 


Sow WM Has Grown 











1940 are companies represented by the WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT 
trademarks below. YEAR NET SALES CAPITAL NET WORTH BEFORE TAXES AFTER TAXES 
1951 66,458,313* 16,720,800 22,014,977 6,742,054* 2,827,054* 
ae : ane 1950 44,100,903* 11,241,057 17,011,738 5,466,629* 3,101,629* 
y 1945 13,438,657 3,316,102 3,286,279 1,217,467 364,251 
J PAINTS 1940 2,918,177 699,568 1,788,662 136,798 105,145 
‘ *Pro forma 
1942 1944 7 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Sewall Paint 
apt GLa So. CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


NOVEMBER 30, 1951 

















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets ....... $26,175,338 Current Liabilities..... $ 9,454,538 
1945 1946 Property, Plant & Long-Term Indebtedness 5,464,662 
“0. P. W. Paints Charles R. Long, Jr. Equipment—Net ...... 10,940,199 siecieaiaaiasdiaacs asia 
Limited Company ai 1,220,532 inority Interests..... J x 
—o Other i 621,273 Net MEN ska wore Saws 22,014,976 
cu Bt Total Assets....... $38,957,342 Total Liabilities. . . .$38,957,342 
i COMMON SHARE EARNINGS....... $5.07 PREFERRED SHARE EARNINGS..... $56.54 
(excluding Class B) 
1947 1949 
Berry Brothers, United Brick 
Incorporated & Tile Co. On November 30, 1951, American-Marietta completed its 38th year of success- 
ful operations. Despite the load of higher taxes and rising costs, net profit 





during the year closely approached the total sales volume of a decade ago. The 
rapid acceleration of recent years reflects the Company’s accent on technical 
research, production efficiency, strong management and aggressive day-to-day 
marketing opportunities. Those who know American-Marietta well expect 





1950 1951 










The Master Builders India Paint & great achievements in the years ahead. 
Company Lacquer Co. 
\f ARCO 
c<) | nowe 

. eleia Joins American - Marietta 

1951 1951 
Sisintonatiog a The famous O-Cedar Corporation of Chicago has become 
Company, Inc. the newest member of the expanding American-Marietta 


family. O-Cedar’s reputation for top quality polishes, 
waxes, mops and other housecleaning products is well 
established and favorably known from coast-to-coast. Since 
1908, more than 14 million advertising dollars have been 
invested in the O-Cedar trademark. 


150,000 Retailers Display and Sell 


Revolutionary O-Cedar Housekeeping Helps! 
O-Cedar a year more _ 12 ss O-Cedar branded 
ousecleaning products moved from store shelves 
SPONGE MOP into American homes. Now, backed by American- 
the WET MOP you Marietta, O-Cedar is destined to extend its leading 
ae les position in major markets everywhere. 
Don't Have to WRING! ~ 


While American-Marietta has enjoyed a 
steady and impressive growth through 
acquisitions, a sales increase of 433% 
has come from the development and 
internal expansion of facilities existing 
in 1940. 


A COPY OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA’S 
ANNUAL REPORT SENT ON REQUEST 
Address: Dept. R 





Over 4/2 Million Bottles of Dri-Glo 
Furniture Polish Sold Last Year! 


AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPARY 
= General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
i Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 


PAINTS e CHEMICALS e ADHESIVES 
RESINS e METAL POWDERS e BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Used Throughout the World ... In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes and Public Buildings 
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Business Around the World 


BRUSSELS @ LONDON e¢@ PARIS 








>> Businessmen in Europe are uneasy about what lies immediately ahead. Some fear 
more inflation. Others see deflation as the danger. None sees clear sailing. 
But you get the darkest outlook, the closest approach to jitters, from the 
Belgians. In Brussels the fear is that a world-wide depression may just possi- 
bly be around the corner, and if it comes it will hit Belgium first and hardest. 





>> Pin down a Belgian banker or businessman, and this is what he points to: 
Belgian textile plants are Shut down two days a week now. Sales are off. 
Belgian steel, while selling comparatively well, isn't going the way it did 
a few months ago. Belgian chemicals are in Somewhat the same situation. 
But the big fact to Belgians, the one that bankers especially view with 
alarm, is that Belgium is owed about 400 million dollars by other nations in the 
European Payments Union. This leaves Belgium short of dollars, unable to bal- 














ance her dollar trade. Solution, as Belgians see it, is to raise the limit on 
monthly payments in gold through the European Payments Union, so that Belgium 
can catch up that way. Alternative: Fewer dollar imports. 

In other words ..... A Solution to Belgium's payments problem will probably 
modify the gloomy thinking in Brussels, silence the talk of world depression. 





>> With dollars short, Belgian businessmen are pressing hard for more trade 
with Russia. Hope in Brussels is that Russians might pay in gold. 
Russian-Belgian trade, it's true, has declined during the last two years. 
Presumably this is a result of U.S. pressure against shipping strategic materials 
East. Belgian trade with Soviet satellites, however, is up rather sharply. 








But, when U.S. officials urge Belgians to spend more on defense, Belgians 
reply they can't even maintain their current arms program unless their exports 
and imports are increased. With dollars short, with trade restrictions sprout- 
ing all over Europe and the sterling area, only hope looks like Russia. 

Belgium's new Ambassador to Moscow, as a result, is under instructions to 
do everything he can to step up Belgium's trade with Soviet Russia. 

If U.S. disapproves, U.S. may have to give Belgium a better alternative. 








>> In London, while a textile slump arouses fears of mass unemployment, the 
new British budget seems to British labor leaders a reason for higher wages. 
Wage freeze of the kind invoked under the Labor Government is out. 





Union restraint in asking for wage increases, as suggested by Chancellor 
of the Exchequer R. A. Butler, is not to be expected, either. 





Food=-subsidy cuts, union leaders argue, mean higher prices that will more 
than offset any gains to workers through higher allowances or lower taxes. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Unions with cost-of-living agreements are due for higher wages anyway as 
retail prices rise. Workers in industries not having such agreements will press 
for comparable increases. Wage outlook, therefore, is about like this: 
Distribution workers may be first under the wire with specific demands. 
Miners, already on record with a general claim, will follow. Railway workers 
probably will be next in line. Engineering trade-unions will come about same 

















time. Steelworkers, with a cost-of-living agreement, expect higher prices to 
produce higher wages for them by midsummer at the latest. 

Prospect in Britain, therefore, is for a rash of wage increases earlier in 
the season than usual, and well above 1951 increases in size. 








Wage increases without strikes are to be expected. Conservative officials 
will bend over backward to avoid strikes. Net result: Higher export costs. 








>> London gives the Government credit for trying to cure the textile slump 
with its new program, but doesn't really expect much to come of it. 

Defense orders for textiles will be small, won't make much of a dent. 

Stop order on imports of cotton material for finishing-gray goods will help 
some of the textile industry, not all of it. Appeals to Australia to ease up on 
import restrictions hurting British textiles, barriers against Japanese textile 
sales to British colonies are hopes, not yet accomplished facts. 











>> Realistic outlook for British textiles turns on facts like these: 

Textile slump is world-wide, for one thing. U.S. textile men, like Brit- 
ish, like Belgians, like most of the others, are grasping at defense orders as 
way out. But no big orders are in sight yet. Import restrictions, imposed by 
most of sterling area and continental Europe as well, appear likely to remain 
for a while, hampering textile exports. Textile stocks in Britain are double 
the level of a year ago. Yet British textile output, at that, has been running 
only 16 per cent above the 1938 level, compared with 50 per cent above 1938 for 
cotton-textile producers on the Continent. And Japan is just coming back. 

Textile unemployment in Britain, now around 70,000, may therefore climb 
close to 200,000 by summer. Over all, 2 per cent of Britain's working popula- 
tion are unemployed, but 5 per cent of the textile workers are out of jobs. 

As a result, a Left-wing proposal to let Russia have machine tools, with 
British textiles as a tie-in sale, gets more play than it normally would. 




















>> In Paris, biggest obstacle the new Pinay Government is up against is that 
France is about as much of a welfare state as Great Britain is. 
Tax increases, therefore, come up against the argument that taxes are too 
high as it is. And French officials can show you the figures to prove it. 
Cuts in Government spending, on the other hand, run into opposition from 
millions of French citizens whose income comes in some part from the Government. 








Benefits for Frenchmen from Government, actually, cover as wide a range and 
are about as generous as the benefits Britons get from their Government. List 
includes family allowances, old-age pensions, unemployment payments, health al- 
lowances, maternity payments, allowances for children, death allowances. It 
pays to have children in France. Benefits are sizable. So, birth rate is up. 

Welfare costs help explain why Britons pay out 40 per cent of the national 








income in taxes, and Frenchmen 38 per cent--mainly indirect taxes, in France. 
Result is to leave little elbow room for a French Government in trouble. 
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WANTED: 
7 MILLION 
MORE TONS 
OF “JUNK” 


Part of the diet of a steel mill 
is scrap iron and steel... 
52 million tons last year. 
But new mills are being built 
(and output of existing mills 
increased) faster than 

scrap supplies come in. Can 
you help us find more scrap? 

















LOOK IN THE INDUSTRIAL ATTIC FIRST: If you 
work in a factory or shop, look around for old 
machines, suggest other ways your company 
can make money by selling more scrap to 
local dealers. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE HOLE? In a steel mill, every bit of scrap 
is collected and re-used. This man is flamecutting armor plate. 
The steel he cuts out will be re-cycled to the furnace. You can 
help increase the steel supply if you sell an old tractor, or a 
plow, or a jalopy, to your nearest scrap dealer. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP: If you work in a shop, a factory or on 
a farm, please help the steel industry increase its scrap 
supply. Expert advice on best ways of locating and salvag- 
ing industrial, farm and government scrap is available from 
representatives of the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization 
Committee located throughout the country. Send for inter- 
esting description of the national scrap-hunt. Write to Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 4, SAREEY Deersbedy heken te break ope wadlie. 
N. Y. and ask for free reprint from STEELWAYS Magazine Some factories, for instance, continue to hold 
titled, “Clearing the Industrial Attic”. .. Factual, excellent obsolete machines. Now is the time to haul out 
for schools and discussion groups as well as industrial use. old metal of every kind and sell it for scrap. 





HOW MANY OLD MACHINES TO MAKE A NEW 













THIS YEAR... 








come to 


Visit Colorado’s bustling cities Enjoy the most delightful vaca- 
and towns and learn why Colo- tion of your life in America’s 
rado is the nation’s newest, and year-around mountain play- 


richest industrial frontier. ground, Colorado’s Rockies. 
= ==, Colorful Colorado, 54 pages of 


ideas and information for your 
and development possibili- Colorado Vacation...a guide to 
ties of this state for expan- scenic, recreational and sports 
sion and decentralization. activities in natural color. 


Executives: Write for these Two Booklets 


Address Your Inquiry To: Colorado Department of Development, 
Room 733, State Capitol, Denver 2. 


Colorado Climate...The Magic Ingredient 
Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witnout CHARGE 





Industrial Colorado...a 
careful analysis of resources 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the April 4, 1952 issue 
of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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News-Lines ‘ 





YOU CAN now get a loan for hom 5° 
repair or improvement without mak.” tha 
ing a cash down payment of 10 per cen 2° 
of the cost. This down-payment require. § 6° 
ment is dropped by the Federal Reserv) 
Board. The maximum maturity for thi 


type of loan remains at 36 months. 


. oon San ¢ 


YOU CAN obtain controlled mo. "8 

terials before the period for which ) bor 
they are allotted, if they are available ploy 
The National Production Authority ay.) righ 
thorizes suppliers to make deliveries of) 
controlled materials 15 days before the dist 
quarter for which allotments are valid {) DY 


* * * 


YOU CAN ship coal abroad without 

getting an export license from the 
Commerce Department. The Depart-|) ! 
ment’s Office of International Trade and! out 
the Mutual Security Agency jointly an) Thi 
nounce the end of allocation and licens.) "2! 
ing of coal exports. 


* * * | 
YOU CAN now export cotton to 
Hong Kong for the first time since ™4 
controls were established in September) ™" 
1950. Announcement by the Office of ) ®PP 
International Trade that licenses will be) ™¢ 
issued for cotton exports to Hong Kong 7 the 
follows action by Hong Kong to tighten | whi 
controls over shipments to Communist | nich 
China. 








* * * 
YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 
consumer goods, use a simpler pro- the 
cedure to get uniform retail ceiling doll 
prices for your branded items. The Of lish 
fice of Price Stabilization sets up a new The 
system for obtaining such uniform § SZ 
ceilings. Manufacturers are told to ap- and 
ply under the new regulation for ap- will 
proval of their suggested retail ceilings | on 
and distributor markups. 


* * * 

YOU CAN be sure that the Gover- 
ment’s price ceilings for farm prod- | tha 
ucts will not interfere with support } !es 
prices of the Department of Agriculture. } '&@x 
OPS issues two regulations to prevent Cor 
such a conflict in pricing policies of the | tha 


Government. tor 
of | 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

coverage under Government old: | dé” 
age insurance if you are a doctor for 2} coy 
company but receive most of your it | thei 
come from your outside private practice. | ™4n 
A federal district court holds that com- Wo 
pany doctors who have extensive Pl | jeje 
vate practices are not employes for Social } basi 


‘g 
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‘ What you as a businessman CAN 
‘and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
i court and administrative decisions 


Security tax purposes. The court finds 


me" shat the company in the case lacked the 


wes > necessary control and supervision over the 
ent i i 

Celt doctors’ work to make them employes. 
tire. 

ervel * * 

thi YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 


safely help an employe to distribute 

an antiunion letter during a pre-election 

“ i organizing campaign. The National La- 

hich ® bor Relations Board rules that an em- 

ible ¢ Ployer illegally interfered with the 

Brights of his workers, under the Taft- 

", | Hartley Act, when he duplicated and 

‘distributed an antiunion letter written 
by one of his employes. 


5S 0 
the 
alid, i 


* * * 





hod i YOU CANNOT give your employes 
thet, general wage increases disguised 
yart.|) aS merit or length-of-service raises with- 
‘and, out violating wage-stabilization rules. 
an.{, This warning is given to employers by a 
ens | tegional Wage Stabilization Board. 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT use nickel-bearing 
to stainless steel in making building 
ince | Materials, sporting goods, toys and a 
‘ber,|, number of household and commercial 
» of | appliances. Restrictions on use of this 


| be, metal are tightened by NPA because of 
“ong. the shortage of nickel. Other alloys for 
hten | Which restrictions are increased are high- 
inist | Bickel alloy steel and nickel silver. 


* * * 
|] YOU CANNOT sell yellow cypress 
r of and other hardwood produced in 


pro § the Southern hardwood region above 
ling dollars-and-cents price ceilings estab- 
of. & lished by the Office of Price Stabilization. 
new § [he ceilings are for standard grades and 
form § Sizes produced in seven Southern States 
ap- | and parts of five others. Similar ceilings 
ap- | Will be put into effect in five other sec- 
lings } tions of the country. 





* * & 
YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
ern: | an income tax deduction for a fee 


rod- | that you pay to an attorney for his serv- 

port | ices in contesting the amount of gift 

ture.) tax that you must pay. The Supreme 

vent | Court upholds a lower court and rules 

f the | that legal costs incurred in making gifts 
to members of a family are in the nature 
of personal or family expenses. 





tting 

old: | Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 

bas | oe based upon decisions and_ rulings _of 
| Courts and Government bureaus. In making 

r in- | their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


tice. | Many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
-om- w be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
pti ORLD REporT, on written request, will 


we refer interested readers to sources of this 
jocia! } basic material, 
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“,..direct contact 


with known © 


buying factors” 


SAYS: HERBERT P. BLAKE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


“For 50 years DODGE REPORTS have alerted 
us to potential business opportunities. Our salesmen 


work at peak efficiency . . 


. completely cover our 


specialized market . . . because through Dodge Re- 
ports we know where the new construction jobs of 


interest to us are . 


. . who must be contacted before 


final buying and specifying decisions are made. 


DODGE REPORTS give us direct contact with these 
known buying factors at the right time . . . at the 


lowest cost.” 


See how you can use DODGE REPORTS to dis- 
cover prospects who have a need for what you sell. 


See how Dodge can help your salesmen concen- 
trate on selling the active, ready to buy prospects, 
for your product, equipment or service. 


DODGE 


REPORT S - Bitstcs: 


119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


F.W. DODGE 


{ 


CORPORATION 
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WRITE US for this 
comprehensive book. It 
shows how Dodge Reports 
can help you sell more 
profitably. There’s no 


TIMELY, ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE CONSTRUCTION NEWS SERVICE 








First 

in 
circulation 
srowth 





“U.S. News & World Report” led all 
magazines in its field with an 18% 
gain in net paid circulation, for the 
twelve months of 1951 vs. 1950, ac- 
cording to the latest statements of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff 
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THOUGHT CONTROL 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HERE DO THE “liberals” stand in the debate precip- 

itated by the Wage Stabilization Board a few days 
ago when it recommended compulsory membership in 
unions for the American workingman? 

Will the “liberals” show consistency now and crusade 
for the civil rights of minorities inside our factories and 
shops? 

We have heard recently from the “liberals” that citi- 
zens who belonged to Communist organizations in the 
’30s, or even today, should not be asked by Government 
agencies or tribunals about their beliefs or previous 
affiliations, because every man has a right presumably 
to belong to any organization in whose doctrines he be- 
lieves. The fallacy in this, of course, is that a Commu- 
nist organization is not just like the Republican or 
Democratic Party, but is engaged in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government itself by violence. 

In any event, the “liberals” in their campaign against 
what they call “thought control’ surely will not fail to 
perceive that the right of a citizen to join or not to join 
a trade union involves not only “thought control” but 
individual liberty as well. 

The technical terms for the two compulsory systems 
requiring membership in trade unions are the “closed 
shop” and the “union shop.” The first, which it is now 
unlawful to demand or maintain, provides that an em- 
ployer shall hire only members of a union. The second 
permits the employer to choose his own employes, but, 
at the end of 30 days of employment, the worker must 
join the union. If he doesn’t, the employer, by virtue of 
his agreement with the union, must fire him. 

It is no answer to say that, inasmuch as the Taft- 
Hartley Act permits private parties through collective 
bargaining to put the “union shop” into effect, it has 
therefore been “legalized.” To permit something does 
not mean that the Government favors it. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, more- 
over, has never passed explicitly on the constitutional- 
ity of a “union shop,” whether put into effect by union 
elections or by negotiation with employes. In a unani- 
mous opinion in 1935, holding the NRA unconstitution- 
al, the Court said that Congress cannot delegate to em- 
ployers and employe organizations the right to set up 
among themselves their own private system of govern- 
ment. 

The “union shop” is a denial of constitutional rights. 
No man in free America, in order to hold a job, should 
be required to join any organization in whose doctrines 
he does not believe. 
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The argument sincerely offered by many trade-union 
leaders is that.the minority workers in a shop benefit 
financially through the successful negotiations carried 
on by the representatives of the majority and that un- 
willingness to join the union and help defray expenses 
by paying dues is a “free ride.” 

The “free ride” concept is specious. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it could mean that, when the ma- 7 
jority of the citizens in the nation join the Democratic 
Party, the people who believe in Republican doctrines 
must be compelled, as the price of citizenship, to join 
the majority party because its leaders are carrying on 
the Government and benefiting all the citizens. 

It could mean that when a taxpayers’ organization in 
a community arises to crusade for lower taxes and suc- 
ceeds in getting them reduced, all persons benefiting 
therefrom must somehow be compelled to join that or- 
ganization, however they may differ with other doc- 
trines or proposals championed by the organization. 

It could mean that all farmers must join a farm or- | 
ganization or be denied the right to plant a crop. 

Large companies in many an industry bear the brunt 
of negotiations with unions or with Government, pay- 
ing out huge sums annually for the expense of their | 
legal and economic staffs, while smaller competitors 
derive the benefit of the conclusions. Should all com- 
petitor companies be compelled by the Government to 
pay the “big fellow” for the “free ride’? 
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There is no inherent right on the part of any 
organization in any field of a free society to make mem- 
bership in such an organization a condition prerequisite 
to the holding of a job or the exercise of economic free- 
dom. Nor is there any right of a trade association to 
require the payment of tribute to any group of corpora- 
tions as the price of an opportunity to engage in the 
same line of business. 

Why should a labor union, if the arguments for 
membership are so persuasive, depend upon com- | 
pulsion? Surely trade unionism will not concede that 
it cannot exist through voluntarism and must resort 
to coercion. 

True liberals will be disheartened by the deci- 
sion of the Wage Stabilization Board. The vote in 
its favor was to be expected of the four labor-union 
members of the Board, just as opposition was expected 
from the four industry members. But it was a surprise 
to find the four so-called “public” members so far for- 
getful of civil rights as to put expediency in settling 4 
labor dispute above all constitutional principle. 
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Every drop of its whisky is 8 years old or older, 


blended with the finest neutral spirits made. 


86.8 Proof. 35% Straight Whisky. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1952 Schenley Distributors, Inc., N. Y. C. 





